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For the Companion. 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

There is, in a quiet, shady corner of the Monu- | 
ment Cemetery in Philadelphia, a grave which has 
always had a curious interest for me. Above it 
js a plain slab with the name Alfred ——, aged 
eighteen, and the marble figure of a dog, life-size, 
with the legend below, “Faithful until death.” 

Not an ideal dog, by any means; not a poetic 
Newfoundland, or grayhound, superb in strength 
and grace. This is assuredly a portrait from 
life; an ugly, real dog of the mastiff kind, his 
head sunk between his forelegs, and his set jaws 
and steady eyes turned on you with all the mean- | 
ing of an implacable foe, or unflinching friend. 

What the story may be of the solitary grave 
and the dog watching over it, I never have tried 
to discover. One does not care to look closely 
into these hints and fragments of other lives that 
we meet every day, nor to rob them of their pa- 
thos and remoteness by too much handling. I| 
like to believe, though, that the dog lies with his | 
master in the grave below, and that one faithful 
beast, at least, has Christian burial among hu- 
man beings who were not all faithful. 

The grave reminds me of another dog, and his 
story, which I knew long ago. He belonged to 
thatfamous, nameless breed of yellow curs which 
Dr. Holmes has made immortal, and passed his | 
early youth in a Western town, in certain disrep- | 
utable practices common to dogs and boys not | 
mor reared within the so-called pale of society. 
chief among which practices, of course, came the 
giting his living by “progging,’’ to use the 
Southern courteous word for that illegal sort of 
business. 

He was the terror of scavengers and butcher- 
boys. He led acorps of other yellow dogs, low- 
born terriers and “‘mups,” which became a well- 
known band of alley ruffians, back-yard Pikes and 
slop-pail Rangers, whose bloody battles were sung 
by all the boys in town. 

It was in the depth of this doggish depravity 
that the nameless brute was adopted by Dick 
Frazer, washed by a souse in the river, fed, taken 
into the house and christened by the name of 
that most gentle gentleman, Don Quixote, famil- 
iarly—Don. 

Never did boy or dog so suddenly yield and ac- 
cept civilization. After that first two days’ adop- 
tion and bath, Don abandoned all his evil ways, 
never even visited a back-yard, passed his old as- 
sociates on the full trot, too princely, however, 


| 
| 





to snub them as King Hal did poor old Jack, but 
giving them a good-humored growl of dismissal. 

“Even this ill-bred cur was loyal to our Dick,” 
Dick’s sisters said. They were school-girls, a 
little apt to be sentimental, and made our Dick 
asort of hero. But in reality everybody liked 
Dick’s dog, just as they liked any thing belonging 
to Dick. 

When the boy came bursting into school, his 


handsome face alive with fun, the boys laughed, 
and the old doctor called him severely to order. 
But after all, the boys followed him in any prank 
he chose, and the doctor laid his hand tenderly 
on the boy’s curly head, as on no other. 


There never was a boy, probably, who had so | 


much to do, or so many friends to help him in 
the doing of it, as Dick Frazer. Besides school, 
Where he was the leader, as we have seen, there 


Was the farm, where the boys came out on Satur- | 
day afternoons to help with the haying, or to go | 
gunning for squirrels. Don soon learned to take | 


an interest in these pursuits, and became so skil- 
ful that no dog to the manor born could equal 

im in treeing a squirrel, or making a horrible 
Tumpus on the hay-field. 

There were lectures on chemistry, too, which 
Dick came in to hear at night, (the farm lying 
Just on the edge of the town.) Mr. Perron, the 
Professor, when he wanted an assistant, was sure 
to call on Frazer, whose face and laugh always 
put the audience in a good humor. For every- 
body, from Mayor House down to Tad Clemens, 
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the one-eyed carter, knew the boy, and while 
they would allow the “riff-raff”’ of school-boys to 
rush past them unnoticed, were sure to hail him 
with “Hollo, Frazer!”? and “What’s going on at 


school now?” and “Top of the class; or “Tail, | as they met him. The men looked keenly at him 
Dick, eh?” And when he was gone they would | and shook their heads, and the women watched 
remark, “Fine lad that, sir. He brings my own | him curiously and pitifully. Don used to slink 
boyhood back, somehow,” with a shake of the | behind, with his tail between his legs. He knew 


head. 


Everybody knew, too, without its being talked | 


about, what a generous, noble fellow he was, 
ready to give his last peanut to a boy, even one 
that he did not like; the kind of chap who would 
jump into the water and risk his life to save any 
other boy’s, if need were. Mothers always felt 
safe when they saw he was in the party that 
their Sam or Joe had joined. 

“If Dick Frazer is along, there’ll be nothing 
done that’s mean or ungentlemanly,” they said. 

In short there was not a boy in the town so 
much respected, as well as loved, which makes 
the end of it all the harder to understand. 

One cold December evening, Don, trotting 
along behind his master from town out to the 
farm, noticed that he was joined by another boy 
whose appearance Don did not at all approve. 
He had an indefinable resemblance somehow to 
the underbred curs whose acquaintance Don had 


| long ago dropped. Beyond a surly growl or two, 
| however, he did not venture to express his feel- 


ings. 
Presently the boy stopped at the door of an eat- 


| ing-house on the very edge of the town, and ap- 
| peared to be coaxing Dick in. He shivered, too, 


and made his teeth chatter, as if quite overcome 


| with cold, at which Dick laughed, and nodded, 
shoes unblackened, one suspender down and his | 


and finally went in. 

When the boys came out it was with very red 
faces, and laughing more loudly than Don could 
find any occasion for. He did not like the looks 
of the shabby house, nor the smells that hung 
about it. He trotted to the gate a dozen times 
and looked back for his master to follow him. 
But Dick was very slow to follow him. He loi- 
| tered about the door of the place until it was 
dark, and then going home chose the path 
through the woods, and stole up to bed the back 
way. 

After that day half of Don’s fun was gone. 
Two months passed, and Dick very seldom joined 
| the school-boys in their games. He always had 

some engagement with his new friend, and when 
| it delayed them until after dark, they never failed 
to call at the shabby restaurant. 

At home, too, there was an atmosphere of 
gloom and trouble that made Don shun the 
house. Old Mr. Frazer seldom smiled when Dick 
was in the room, and there were sometimes high 
and angry words between the father and son, 

| while Dick’s mother sat by, pale and weeping. 
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Dick plodded to and from town, now, with his 
head down. No more whistling or shouts to the 
neighbors, or races with the dog down the hills. 
In town, too, people did not now hail the boy 


| they were in disgrace. 

At school, while he lay on the gravel path 
| every day waiting for Dick to come out, he could 
| often hear the teacher’s voice within raised 
harshly, and Dick’s in sullen reply. Don always 
walked closer to his master on these days, licked 
his hand or frisked before him, clumsily trying 
to make him laugh. 

Even his purblind, doggish eyes and sense told 
him that the boy needed a friend and kindness, 
rather than perpetual scolding. One day he | 
heard, first the master’s harsh voice, and the 
cracking of a whip’s lash, and the next moment 
Dick rushed out, his face on fire. The dog ran 
after him, but he could not reach him, until the 
lad from the restaurant joined him, and the two 
boys disappeared down an alley. Don went 
home alone. Late that night he was wakened, 
as he lay asleep in the stable, by somebody’s 
arms about him, and Dick’s hot tears raining 
down on his face. 

“Lie still, Don! Lie still, sir!’”” when the dog 
would have followed him. 

There was a dark figure waiting at the stable- 
door. “I’m ready, Joe; that’s the only friend I 
have to say good-by to. Not one of the others 
will ever care to see my face again.” 

He shut the door. Don barked and leaped 
against it, but it was of no use. The door was 
shut. 

When it was opened in the morning Dick was 
not to be found in the house, nor on the farm, 
nor in the town. Don’s begging eyes and whine 
asked of everybody where he was, but no one 
answered him. 

Months and years passed. Don grew into a 
sober, grave dog, but Dick Frazer came to the 
old place no more. His father, as if unable to 
bear the disgrace which had fallen on him, sold 
the farm and moved to another part of the coun- 
try; but Don remained behind, and lingered about 
Dick’s old haunts as though he watched and 
waited for him to return. 

One day late in the fall two men arrived in the 
village by a Western train, both shabby and dis- 
reputable in appearance; one a bloated, ragged 
man of twenty-two, bore more than the other 
every sign of hopeless dissipation and want. He 
came down from the platform of the depot into 
the street, with a cowed, furtive glance around, 


in a group near by, scanned the pair curiously. 
The miserable creature in advance came up to 
them. 

“Good-evening, gentlemen.’’ 

They bowed coldly. 

“You do not recognize me, captain?’’ to the 
station-master. 

Capt. Digby shook his head and turned his 
back on him. 

The stranger hesitated a minute and then crept 


' off, not too soon to hear Digby’s loud comment,— 


“It’s that fellow Frazer, who left the town for 
the town’s good long ago. I wonder what alms- 
house has sent him back ?”’ 

Frazer stood still for an instant, and then went 
up to his companion. 

“You shall not follow me, Strong. I tell you 
that plainly. I’m going to make one more effort, 
God helping me, to go back to my old ways, and 
there’s no chance for it with you at my back.” 

“Good luck to you Dick!”’ laughing; “going to 
give up your bitters along with all the other dev- 
iltry, eh?” 

“Yes; if there’s one old friend left to take me 
by the hand, Ill do it,” looking wistfully up and 
down the street. “I can’t do it alone.”’ 

“Your old friends did not give you a very 
hearty welcome just now!” sneeringly. 

“They never knew or cared for me. 
some good friends here though.”’ 

“All right,” taking a seat and drawing out a 
cigar; “you go and find them, and if they are 
not to be found come back to me. Joe Strong’ll 
not turn his back on you. We’ll go down to the 
races by the next train. IT’ll wait for you here.’’ 

Dick Frazer turned from him and crept down 
the street. The shame and misery of meeting those 
people who had once known and loved him were 
almost more than he could face. Once or twice 
he stopped, half turning to go back, but walked 
on again, desperately. He bent his steps first 
towards home, but when he reached the outskirts 
of the farm an unfamiliar air about it bewildered 
him. 

“My father would never have cut down those 
old poplars,’’ he thought, and beckoned to a boy 
passing by. 

“Who lives here now ?” 

“Squire Chester.” 

“Mr. Frazer,—he—he is not dead?’ 

“No. They’ve moved away long ago.” 

Dick staggered up against the fence. Whoever 
turned against him, he had thought his mother 
would be waiting with her arms outstretched 
ready to welcome her boy. She, too, was gone! 

After awhile two men, neighboring farmers, 
friends of his father, who had often trotted Dick 
on their knees, rode down the hill. He went up 
to them, and laid his hand on the crupper of the 
saddle near to him. 

“Don’t you know me, Mr. Forbes?” 

The farmer, a stern old Scotchman, looked at 
him sharply a minute. 

“Yes, I know you, Richard Frazer. 
know very little good of you.” 

They rode past him without another word, not 
looking back. 

Standing there in the dusty road with the sun- 
shine hot about him, it seemed to Dick but a day 
since he had raced along the road, a happy, light- 
hearted boy. It was not so long ago! Not so 
long ago that every man’s hand should be turned 
against him! He knew how he had sinned, what 
a bloated, drunken wretch he was, trembling even 
now for the need of liquor. But there was some- 

thing within him alive, and eager, and strong; the 
old, boyish Dick Frazer, holding up his hands to 
God asking to be his old self again. God knew that! 
God pitied him. Could not one of these men pity 
him, hold out his hand, speak one friendly word? 

He was not strong; the hold of liquor on him 
was like death itself. He could not free himself 

from it without help. 

What .did it matter? He wonld go back to 
Strong and to the races. He would not live long, 


I have 


And I 





while his companion swaggered after him. 
Several of the towns-people, who were gathered 





drinking as he had been doing. The sooner it 
| was over the better, perhaps. 
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Who was that coming down the hill on horse- 
back? Surely, the old Prof. Perron, who used 
to make a pet of him in the class. He was a 
kindly soul—a gentleman, He would not turn 
his back on him. 

Dick waited in the middle of the road. When 
the old Professor came up Djck took off his hat 
and looked at him, but he coufd not speak a word. 
It seemed to him he was on trial, whether he 
should live or die, and the verdict was about to 
be rendered. 

He held out his hands. 
him a coin and rode on. 

The truth was, he thought Dick was a beggar. 

Frazer stood stunned for a minute, and then 
turned and began to walk hastily towards the 
depot. He could see Strong waiting for him. 

But as he passed into the street a dog rushed 
out of a house towards him, leaped on him, ran 
before and behind him wild with joy, licked his 
hand, 
lenged him to a race. 

“The poor brute knows me; Don! Don!” 

Dick sat down, weak and trembling, by the 
roadside. The tears were in his eyes. He hugged 
the dog, stroked him, laughed aloud at his joyous, 
clumsy antics. “He thinks I am a boy still! He 
knows there’s no real change.” 

It gave him a strange comfort that this creature 
believed him to be the same. He would be the 
same. 
the accursed liquor. He was not without friends. 
God cared for him—and Don. 

He sat quietly awhile by the roadside, until 
the train had started, and then he walked slowly 
and thoughtfully down the lane, the dog close 
beside him laughing, as dogs can laugh. 

Presently a horse gallopped up behind, and the 
Professor sprang off hurriedly, his old face 
flushed with excited feeling. 

“It is my old friend Dick! After I had passed 
you your face troubled me; I felt it was one I 
ought to know, and then I remembered! What 
are you doing here, my dear boy?” shaking his 
hands violently. 

“Planning how I shall ever be the old Dick 
Frazer again,” smiling sadly. 

The old man Jaid his hand on his shoulder. 
“You wish to try? God help you. Come right 
home to me, and I’ll do what I can to help, too.” 

How Dick went home with him, how for a 
year the deadly struggle went on between the 
boy and the thirst for drink that was dragging 
him to the grave, how the old man stood by him, 
and with prayers, and cheerful words, and inces- 
sant watchfulness, stanchly aided him, restoring 
him at last to his mother reformed—a noble, 
brave, helpful man—is too long a story for us to 
tell! 

But the old Professor always says, “It was the 
dog who saved him, not I.” 


The old man threw 


ter 
For the Companion. 
THE BOARD FENCE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield, 

“Shoo, shoo, get home, you plaguy critters!” 
cried Mr. Babeock, waving his arms as he chased 
a dozen sheep and lambs through a gap in the 
fence. 

It was a wooden fence, and when he had suc- 
ceeded in driving the animals the other side of 
it, he lifted it from its reclining position, and 
propped it up with stakes, This was an operation 
he had found himself obliged to repeat many 
times in the course of the season, and not only 
of that season, but of several previous seasons. 

Yet Mr. Babeock was neither slack nor thrift- 
less; in fact, he rather prided himself on the or- 
derly appearance of his farm, and not without 
reason. Hew then shall we account for his neg- 
ligence in this particular instance? 

The truth was that this fence formed the 
boundary line between his estate and that of 
Mr. Small; and three generations of men who 
owned these estates had been unable to decide to 
whom it belonged to rebuild and keep it in re- 
pair. If the owners had chanced to be men of 
peaceable dispositions, they had compromised 
the matter and avoided a quarrel; but if, on the 
contrary, they belonged to that much larger 
class who would sooner sacrifice their own com- 
fort and convenience than their so-called rights, 
this fence had been a source of unending bicker- 
ings and strife. 

And of this class were the present owners. 
Again and again they had consulted their respec- 
tive lawyers on the subject, and dragged from 
their hiding-places musty old deeds and records, 
but always with the same result. 

“I say it belongs to you to keep it in repair; 
that’s as plain as a pike-staff,’? Mr. Babcock 
would say. 

“And I say it belongs to you,—any fool might 
see that,’’ Mr. Small would reply, and then high 
words would follow, and they would part in 


and finally tugging at his. trousers chal- | 


In spite of Strong, or the years gone, or | 
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anger, more determined and obstinate than be-| “He won’t refuse; if he does, keep the critters 


fore. The lawyers’ fees and the loss by damages 
from each other’s cattle had already amounted 


to a sum sufficient to have built a fence round , 


their entire estates, but what was that compared 
| to the satisfaction of having their own way ? 

| There were not wanting in the neighborhood 
| peace-makers who would gladly have settled the 
affair by arbitration; but to this neither of the 
| belligerents would listen for a moment. 

| At last, one day, Miss Letitia Gill, a woman 
}much respected in the village, and of some 
| weight as a landowner and taxpayer, sent for 
| Mr. Babcock to come and see her on business; a 
summons which he made haste to obey, as how 
could he do otherwise where a lady was con- 
| cerned ? 

| Miss Letitia sat at her window sewing up a 
| seam, but she dropped her work arid took off 
| her spectacles when Mr. Babcock made his ap- 
pearance. 

“So you got my message; thank you for com- 
ling, ’m sure. Sit down, do. I suppose my man 
| Isaac told you I wanted to consult you on a mat- 
| ter of business,—a matter of equity, I may say. 
| It can’t be expected that we women folks should 
| be the best judges about such things, you know; 
| there’s Isaac, to be sure, but then he lives on the 
| place, and may be he wouldn’t be exactly impar- 

tial in his judgment about our affairs.’’ 
| “Jes? so,”? said Mr. Babcock. 

“Well, the state of the case is this: When Isaac 
came up from the long meadow to dinner,— 
they’re mowing the meadow to-day, and an un- 
commonly good yield there is,—when he came 
up to dinner, he found that certain stray cows 
had broken into the vegetable garden.” 

“He did, hey?” 

“You can fancy the riot they made. I declare, 
Isaac was almost ready to use profane language. 
I’m not sure that he didn’t say ‘deuce,’ and I’m 
certain he did say ‘darn’; and after all, I couldn’t 
feel to reproach him very severely, for the pains 
he has taken with that garden is something 
amazing; working in it, Mr. Babcock, early and 
late, weeding, and digging, and watering; and 
now to see it all torn and trampled so that you 
wouldn’t know which was beets and which was 
cucumbers, it’s enough to rouse anybody’s tem- 
per.” 

“Tt is so,” said Mr, Babcock. 

“And that isn’t all, for by the looks of things 
they must have been rampaging a full hour in 
the orchard and clover-field before they got into 
the garden. Just you come and see;” and put- 
ting on her sun-bonnet, Miss Letitia showed Mr. 
Babcock over the damaged precinct. 

“You don’t happen to know whose animals 
did the mischief?” said Mr. Babcock. 

“Well, I didn’t observe them in particular my- 
self, but Isaac said there was one with a peculiar 
white mark, something like a cross, on her 
haunch.” 

“Why, that’s Small’s old Brindle,” cried Mr. 
Babeock, “I know the mark as well as I know 
the nose on my face. She had balls on her horns, 
didn’t she?’’ 

“Yes, so Isaac said.” 

“‘And a kind of hump on her back?” 

“A perfect dromedary,” said Miss Letitia. “I 
noticed that myself.” 

“They were Small’s cows,—no doubt about it 
at all,’ said Mr. Babcock, rubbing his hands. 
“No sheep with them, hey ?” 

“Well, now I think of it, there were sheep,— 
they ran away as soon as they saw Isaac. Yes, 
certainly there were sheep,” said Miss Letitia. 

“I knew it,—they always go with the cows; 
and what you wish of me’’—— 

“Ts to fix the damages,” said Miss Letitia. “As 
I said before, women folks are no judges about 
such matters.” 

Mr. Babcock meditated a moment, and then 
said,— 

“Well, I wouldn’t take a cent less than seven- 
ty-five dollars, if I were you,—not a cent.” 

“Seventy-five dollars! Isn’t that a good deal, 
Mr. Babcock? You know I don’t wish to be 
hard on the poor man; all I want is a fair com- 
| pensation for the mischief done.” 
| “Seventy-five dollars is fair, ma’am,—in fact, I 
| may say it’s low; I wouldr't have a herd of cat- 
| tle and sheep tramping through my premises in 
| that way for a hundred.” ‘ 
| “There’s one thing I forgot to state,—the or- 

chard gate was open or they couldn’t have got 
| in; that may make a difference.” 
| “Not a bit,—not a bit. You’d aright to have 
your gate open, but Small’s cows had no right to 
| run loose. I hope Isaac drove ’em all to pound, 
| didn’t he?” 
| “T heard him say he’d shut ’em up some- 
where, and didn’t mean to let ’em out till the 
| owner calls for’em. But, Mr. Babcock, what if 
he should refuse to pay the damages? I should 
| hate to go to law about it.” 





| till he will pay. 





As to law, I guess he’s had 
about enough of that.” 
“I’m sure I thank you for your advice,” said 


| Miss Letitia, “and I mean to act upon it to the 


very letter.” 

And Mr. Babcock took his leave with a very 
happy expression of countenance. 

Scarcely was he out of sight when Miss Le- 
titia sent a summons for Mr. Small, which he 
obeyed as promptly as his neighbor had done. 

She made to him precisely the same statement 
she had made to Mr. Babcock, showed him the 
injured property, and asked him to fix damages. 

It was remarkable that before he did this, he 
should ask the same question Mr. Babcock had 
asked, namely, whether she had any suspicion 
to whom the animals belonged. 

“Well, one of them I observed had a terribly 
crooked horn.”’ 

“Precisely,—it’s Babcock’s heifer. I should 
know her among a thousand. She was black 
and white, wasn’t she?” 

“Well, now I think of it, she was; one seldom 
sees so clear a black and white on a cow.” 

“To be sure, they’re Babcock’s animals fast 
enough. Well, let me see,—what you want is 
just about a fair estimate, I suppose?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, I should say ninety dollars was as low 
as he ought to be allowed to get off with.” 

“O, but I fear that will seem as if I meant to 
take advantage. Suppose we call it—say seven- 
ty-five?” 

“Just as you please, of course; but hanged if 
Pd let him off for less than a hundred, if ’twas 
my case,” 

“And if he refuses to pay?” 

“Why, keep his animals till he comes round, 
that’s all.” 

“But there’s one thing I neglected to mention; 
our gate was standing open; that may alter the 
case.” 

“Not at all,—there’s no law against your keep- 
ing your gate open; there is against stray ani- 
mals.” 

“Very well,—thank you for your advice,” said 
Miss Letitia; and Mr. Small departed with as 
smiling a countenance as Mr. Babcock had worn. 

But at milking time that night he made a 
strange discovery; old Brindle was missing! 

At about the same hour Mr. Babeock made a 
similar discovery; the black and white heifer 
was nowhere to be found! 

A horrible suspicion seized them both,—a sus- 
picion which they would not have made known 
to each other for the world. 

They waited till it was dark, and then Mr. 
Babcock stole round to Miss Letitia’s, and meek- 
ly asked leave to look at the animals which had 
committed the trespass. He would have done it 
without asking leave, only that thrifty Miss Le- 
titia always locked her barn doors at night. 

While he stood looking over into the pen where 
the cows were confined, and trying to negotiate 
with Miss Letitia for the release of the heifer, 
along came Mr. Small, in quest of Brindle. The 
two men stared at each other for an instant in 
blank dismay, then hung their heads in confu- 
sion. 

It was useless to assert that the damages were 
too high, for had they not fixed them them- 
selves? It was useless to plead that Miss Letitia 
was in a manner responsible for what had hap- 
pened, on account of the open gate, for had they 
not assured her that circumstance did not affect 
the case? It was useless to say that she had no 
right to keep the cows in custody, for had they 
not counselled her to do so? As to going to law 
about it, would they not thus become the sport 
of the whole town? 

“ ‘He that diggeth a pit, he himself shall fall 
into it,’ said Miss Letitia, who read what was 
passing in their minds as well as if they had 
spoken, for the light of Isaac’s lantern fell full 
on their faces. “However, I don’t wish to be 
hard upon you, and on one condition I will free 
the cows and forgive you the debt.” 

“What is that?’ Both looked the question, 
but did not ask it. 

“The condition is that you promise to put a 
good new fence in place of the old one that sepa- 
rates your estates, dividing the cost between you, 
and that henceforth you will live peaceably to- 
gether as far as in you lies. Do you promise?” 

“Yes,” muttered both, in a voice scarcely 
audible. 

“Shake hands upon it, then,’’ said Miss Letitia. 

They did so. 

“Now let the cows out, Isaac; it’s time they 
were milked,” said she. And the two men went 
away driving their animals before them, with a 
shame-faced air greatly in contrast to the look 
of triumph with which they had last quitted her 
presence. 

The fence was built, and the strife ceased when 





——.. 


the cause was removed, but it was long before 
Miss Letitia’s part in the affair came to the pub. 
lic ear; for she herself maintained a strict silence 
concerning it, and enjoined the same upon her 
man-servant Isaac. 
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TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT, 


The woodmen were toiling with axe and wedge, 
Between the fir-tree rows, 

The midges were dancing, dancing, dancing, 
Until the evening’s close. 


Said the gnat that led the waltzers there, 
“Look at those foolish men! 

They work while we take our pleasure, 
Let’s go on dancing then.” 


The picnic over, the dance went round, 
The bugle blew clear and the fiddle began ; 
Quoth the ant to her train of workmen small, 
“Industry, see, is unknown to man. 


“We'll hoard our pile of hard-earned corn, 
Then we shall be rich when they are poor; 

If summer’s the time for them to waste, 
Summer’s the time for us to store.” 
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For the Companion. 


A DUTCH WEDDING. 

Some years ago I was visiting among the 
mountains of New York, where the population 
are descendants of the old Huguenots, and bear 
their French and Dutch names. 

The Lefevers and Degraws, the Degroots, 
and the Schoonmakers, the Dewitts and the De- 
boises were all in commotion just then, either 
making cake or pies, or else dresses and caps for 
a great wedding which was soon to take place, 
and to which I was fortunately invited. 

Ten years before this time a buxom girl from 
“Traphagen Four Corners” had come to Katters- 
kill to teach the town school, and the boys of 
that time will carry the marks of her energy to 
their graves with them. 

One boy in particular received his full share 
of the discipline she felt in duty bound to exer- 
cise, as one item in her account with the school 
committee. When his tender-hearted mother ap- 
pealed to her for more leniency, she replied that 
“she saw such capabilities in that boy as were 
worth cultivating,’ and faithfully she did her 
work! 

After a while her mother died, and then Lana 
Van Buskirk had to exchange the rod for the 
churn-dasher, and the boys clapped, and stamped, 
and hurrahed her out of the town the day “Old 
Van” came for her and her trunk in his market- 
wagon; and the indignant young Johannes 
Vroom declared to his comrades, ‘That if ever 
‘Old Lana Bus’ came to Katterskill after he grew 
up, he would lick her within an inch of her life!” 

“Well, Lana had gone on making butter and 
cheese, setting hens and selling chickens, a 
branch of business which molified her spirit, and 
proved much better for her heart than teaching 
and thrashing boys. Her voice had lost its as- 
perity and her eye its silent threat; and she was 
as gentle as a mother to her little brothers. 

Johannes Vroom had changed too. He had 
grown up a tall, fine fellow, and manifested a 
perfect enthusiasm in his farming operations. 
As his parents had died, leaving him a large 
property with much “stock,” he felt that he 
could not long depend on hired help, but “must 
look him up a wife.” So he set out on “society 
life’ as far as he could do so in his limited 
sphere. 

At a gay party gathered at some distance from 
home, he soon met his old tormentor, now a fresh 
and buxom girl of twenty-nine, and so changed 


}for the better, that he hardly knew her, while 


she, blushing, declared she should never have 
recognized that roguish little boy of twelve years 
in this handsome fellow of twenty-one; and 
asked, archly, if he was sure that her rod had 
not had something to do with the change. 

They laughed, and joked, and talked together 
of old times, and ended by making arrangements 
for a visit from Vroom to Lana’s father, to see 
and talk about the Alderneys he had just import- 
ed, and from whose milk she made “such de- 
lightful butter! ’’ 

Well, that visit and a good many more were 
made, and finally Vroom decided that he could 
get rich faster with Lana for his wife than with 
any other woman. He was a little ashamed of 
his choice, after all he had said about her, and 
so kept his engagement secret till just before the 
time set for the wedding. 

When it came out it made a rare stir in that 
quiet community. All the young fellows told 
what Vroom had said of her at school and ever 
afterwards when her name was mentioned, and 
threw out hints about “hen-pecked husbands,” 
and about the danger there might yet be of his 
being slapped, and boxed, and “strapped” for the 
purpose of bringing out his “‘capabilities!’’ 

Vroom knew who was to be master on that 
farm, but still he felt terribly galled by the hints 
and jokes of his friends. 

The wedding-day came, and every wagon in 
Katterskill was in demand. The young folks 
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who could get over in no other way, rigged up 
a hay-cart and killed two birds with one stone, 
having a ride and going to the wedding. 

Such a supper as was spread then would have 
made city caterers stare. First, in the centre of 
the table was a young pig, roasted brown. He 
stood up as straight as if alive, with alemon in 
his mouth, and a bunch of flowers in each ear. 

Then there were chickens, and beef, and sau- 
sages, and spareribs, with vegetables, pickles, pre- 
serves, cake and pies too numerous to mention; 
all on the table at once, with tea, coffee and lem- 
onade! The master of the house and father of 
the bride grew so warm with his hospitality and 
the labors it involved, that, after beginning to 
carve he stopped, laid down his carving-knife 
and fork, took off his coat and exclaimed,— 

“Now I can work and feel at home.’ 

When this mighty dinner had been disposed 
of, the company withdrew to the parlor, except 
such of the kind guests as put on the aprons 
they had brought, and helped to “clear up,” in 
which helpful company, I regret to say, I was 
not found. That was the sober class that had 
dined before the wedding, and Lana wore a cam- 
bric dress with blue figures on it. After sunset 
the young folks began to pour in from hill and 
dale, all aglow with happiness, and ribbons, and 
steel watch-chains! There was to be a dance as 
soon as the marriage ceremony was over, and 
oue lame young man was to fiddle, and another 
who was not lame was to open the dance. 

As they gathered, each new guest was intro- 
duced into the great parlor by a stout aunt of 
the bride, thus: 

“Miss Van Loon, ladies and gentlemen.” Miss 
Van Loon bowed, and everybogy else bowed, and 
she found a chair and gave way to new comers. 

By-and-by three bouncing sisters appeared at 
the door, when the lady doing the honors called 
out in a strong voice, “Miss Debois, ladies and 
gentlemen. Miss Debois agin; and yit agin, 
Miss Debois!”? All the Deboises bowed and 
blushed, and made for the nearest seats after the 
manner of frightened hens. They were evi- 
dently shy and nervous, and yet they were 
among their friends and neighbors. It was of 
the clothes and not of the company they were 
afraid! 

Well, the grand hour came, and the bride- 
groom came in with the bride on his arm, The 
minister stood up before them and bade them 
joinhands. As they did so a wag whispered to 
his neighbor, — 

“They used to join hands in another spirit; I 
should think his palm would smart at memory 
of those days!” 

The others saw the mirth on the faces of these 
two, and their own showed signs of suppressed 
laughter. Vroom was not so intent on his vows 
but he saw and felt their ridicule, and had hard 
work to restrain himself till the minister got 
through. 

As soon as the “amen” was said, he looked in 
the minister’s face and asked,— 

“Have you got through with us, sir?” 

“Yes,” replied the minister. 

“Well, then, I’ve got a word to say,” he cried. 
“I understand there’s been a good deal said 
about Lana’s old relations to me in school days, 
and some folks think they will be the same now. 
But we’ve talked this matter over, and agreed to 
let bygones be bygones, and all I have to say 
now is, that if there’s to be any ‘licking’ in my 
house, I’ll do it myself! If any of you want to 
see the boss of my farm you can look at him 
now! If you want to wish us joy, now’s your 
time! And if any of you have old grudges 


they are indeed a remarkably fine-looking body 
of men. Being the defenders of the Emperor’s 
person, and sharing with him his high station, 
they are also bound to defend his honor, so that 
an officer is placed in the unenviable predicament 
of having to challenge a man who speaks dis- 
loyally or disrespectfully of his sovereign. 

“Another unpleasant dilemma arises from the 
fact that the army regulations compel an officer 
to accept a challenge from another officer, while 
the law in general forbids duelling, so that, if 
one of the parties kills his man, he is imprisoned, 
but on the contrary, if he refuse the duel in toto, 
he is discharged from the service. So much for 
the coveted position of belonging to the King’s 
body-guard.” 


_ 
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For the Companion. 
CAPTURED BY THE AITTIZZARTS. 
A STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST COAST. 


By C. A. Stephens, 
CHAPTER VIII. 


The Hut Temple—A Savage Priest—The Idol- 
God, “Quarhootze’’—Moments of Terror—We 
are led back to the Prison-pen—A Canoe Ex- 
pedition—Our Indian Sentinel—The Indian 
Queen—aA Sail in Sight. 





We trembled as we saw the chief and his warriors 
stalking towards our cage. What their coming boded 
we knew not. We feared the worst. They ap- 
proached in silence, bearing their spears and sword- 
clubs with a show of martial pomp. Then at a word 
from the savage chief, two of the warriors rolled 
away the stone from the door-hole of our pen and 
came through. One of them had acoil of the braided 
rope, the other seized me roughly by the shoulder. 

“Don’t resist,’’ Ned said in a low voice. 

I stood passive enough, save for my trembling. In 
a minute the Indian had crossed my hands behind 
me and bound them tightly together. They next 
bound Ned in a similar manner, then passed a piece 
of the rope loosely within our arms behind and 
knotted it securely. We were thus tied together in 
such a manner that it would have been impossible 
for us to run even had we found opportunity. 

They now went out to where the carpenter lay, 
starting and groaning on the ground; but after a 
few savage grunts and pokes, they left him and 
hustled us out of the enclosure through the hole. 
We expected little less than that we were going to 
our death, as with a savage on either side and the 
chief marching before us, we were led down past the 
squalid huts and the smoking altar-mound. After 
us ran a drove of pappooses; but none of the squaws 
came out of the huts, and there was no shouting by 
the Indians,—it was a silent procession. 

At the farther end of the row of huts there was 








features, and crowned with the hairy scalp and ears 
of some ferocious beast. Its feet, too, were armed 
with great claws, which clutched the log on which 
they rested. 

We thought our last hour had come, as with fur- 
tive looks we glanced about us and heard the howls 
of the savage priest to Quarhootze. As he cried out 
he grew more and more excited; the prostrate say- 
ages responding with low, guttural sounds, Then 
suddenly, as if possessed by an insane fury, he seized 
a long rod and beat us across our backs with frantic 
violence a score of strokes. After this he threw 
down the rod and caught up a club, whirling it 
swiftly around his head and dancing about, foaming 
at his mouth and uttering wild, inarticulate cries. 

The chief and the other savages drew back, as if 
in awe of him. We ventured to slink backward 
with them. At the doorway the chief made a sign 
to our two guards, who without a word led us back 
to the pen and thrust us into it. 

Whether the idol-god did not want us that day, or 
whether the chief would not consent to our death, 
we did not know. They left us in the pen, bound; 
and presently an old savage, armed with a sword- 
club, came, and sitting down on a stone near by, 
seemed to act as our guard. 

(This fearful idol, with the hut-temple and rites 
which Jemmy describes, may have been some linger- 
ing trace of those bloody and horrible superstitions 
held by certain of the early peoples of North America.] 

Tunmediately we saw the savages going off in their 
canoes, and counted not less than fifteen of them 
paddling up the coast. 

“They are off for some sort of expedition,’’ Ned 
said. 

It seemed so; for save the old Indian who was 
guarding us I did not see a single warrior about the 
village. 

But the pappooses were at home, as we soon found 
to our cost. No sooner were the Indians gone than 
they came out in full feather, and avenged them- 
selves for having to keep quiet so long, by setting 
up a most unearthly uproar. They came charging 
up the hill towards our pen, with the wolfish curs 
barking and snarling at their heels. 

“We shall catch it now,’’ Ned muttered. 

And we did catch it. The little wretches began to 
whoop like young imps about the prison-pen, and to 
throw stones and shoot their arrows at us. We stood 
as near the middle of the enclosure as we could, and 
dodged as many of their spiteful little missiles as 
possible. I wondered how they could be so cruel as 
to pelt us, while we were lying there bound and at 
their mercy. But pity had no place in their wicked 
little hearts, and the old savage sitting there grinned 
like an ancient goblin at their sport, and laughed 
from time to time with mirthful grunts. 

After shooting at us and stoning us to their full 
content, they set the dogs on us. Then there was 
music! The brutes could not get in, but they be- 
sieged the outside of the pen with such a chorus of 
yelps, barks, howls and growls, as I never before 
heard. Imagine thirty of them, all in full cry at 
once! their sharp noses thrust betwixt the posts, and 
every dog of them scratching and yelping together! 
Add to this the whooping and squalling of the whole 
juvenile savage multitude, and some idea may be 
conceived of our serenade. 

But this stopped quite unexpectedly. The pap- 
pooses ran off and called away the curs. We looked 
about us to see the cause of this sudden relief.. A 
party of squaws were coming towards the pen, one of 
whom was clad in a robe of dark brown fur. 

“Tt’s the Indian queen!’ Ned exclaimed. “The 
one who sat with the chief last night.’’ Now that the 
warriors had gone, she, too, had come out, curious 
to get a glimpse of the white prisoners. 

“We are in anice plight to receive ladies,” Ned 
remarked, with a grim attempt at a joke. 


curiosity, as they came up to the wooden wall that 





surrounded us. They said nothing; but we knew, 








seeing which Ned exerted himself still more and 
sang “Fair Marian,” in which I made bold to join 
him, as well as I could, although my own singing 
was bad enough compared with Ned’s. 

Not to lose the favorable impression we had made, 
we began to make signs that we were hungry and 
thirsty. Whether she understood us, or not, we 
could not tell; for after observing us a little longer 
she and the other squaws went away. We watched 
them re-enter the chief’s house. 

Our hopes fell. Not more than a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, however, a squaw came out towards 
the pen bringing a small wooden trough, or tray. 
The old savage on duty as our guard moved the 
stone a little and thrust it through into the pen. It 
contained two fishes, of perhaps two pounds’ weight 
each, broiled on coals as it seemed. 

“She did know what we wanted!’’ Ned exclaimed. 
“But how are we to eat, bound as we are?” 

We made signs to the old savage to show how 
helpless we were; but he had gone back to his seat 
on the stone; either he did not or would not under- 
stand our wants. 

Ned’s hands were very small in proportion to the 
size of his wrists. By constant efforts he succeeded 
in slipping one of them out of the braided bark-rope. 
We then covertly sat down on the ground where he 
had buried the carpenter’s sheath knife. Ned slyly 
dug it up and severed the rope from our wrists, then 
reburied it. After sitting here quietly for some 
minutes, we crept out to where the trough of fish 
was set. The old Indian did not seem to remark the 
ruse. 

Aside from its entire lack of salt the broiled fish 
was very relishable. Had we not been so thirsty it 
would have tasted better, for we had eaten nothing 
now for nearly thirty hours. 

By-and-by the squaw came again, bringing another 
tray on which was water, colored a pinkish tint and 
of aslightly acid taste. We should have very much 
preferred pure water; but this we drank eagerly, 
and from our hearts blessed the Indian woman who, 
savage though she was, had still a kind heart. 

The carpenter drank thirstily of the water—drank 
it all, indeed; but he would not taste of the fish. 
His condition was getting even worse. We had 
little hope for his life. 

The day passed slowly. The canoes did not come 
back; but late in the afterno@n we caught sight of a 
sail low down on the horizon, to the southward of 
the island. It was the time of year when the fur 
ships were due on the coast. We had little doubt 
that this was one of them, Judge then of our in- 
terest in the sight. 

To be continued. 


—— 4 
For the Companion. 
THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


The Czar Alexander’s visit to England is a notable 
event, and calls renewed attention to the sover- 
eign of the millions in Asia and Europe, who live 











Nevertheless we watched them with some little | 








| under the despotic sway of the Russian crown. He 
goes thither to see his only and much loved daugh- 
ter in her new home, and to pay his respects to the 
| Queen whose power iu the East rivals his own. 
; Alexander II. is in the ripe prime of life, and in 
| personal appearance maintains the manly dignity 
jand beauty which have become the traditional qual- 
lities of the Russian Czars. His father, Nicholas, 
and his uncle, the first Alexander, were lofty of 
| stature, with handsome, regular features, imposing 
| and noble in bearing. Like them he is tall and 
| stately; his figure is straight and broad-shouldered, 
| his face singularly prepossessing. 
| His large blue eye, finely cut nose and lips give, 
| however, a far more gentle and ainiable expression 
| to his face than that worn by the stern and soldierly 
| Nicholas. 


He has thick, dark brown hair, which, 
though he is over fifty, betrays scarcely a tinge of 
| gray; and his moustache and side-whiskers, equally 
| dark and luxuriant, and cut in military style, add to 


one of a different appearance. It was not larger; | though we did not look, that they were observing us| the majesty of his appearance. He is, indeed, in 


but the split cedar slabs, of which it was built, were 
stained black with some pigment. It was surround- 
ed, too, with a wall of rough stones, and the front 
side about the doorway was smeared and streaked 


against Lana—written on the palms of your | With some dull, red unguent. Inside it looked dark 
hands—you must make her kiss ’em away as J | #8 4 tomb. 


did’ 

Then there came a roar of laughter, and clap- 
ping of hands, and stamping of feet, and all La- 
na’s old scholars,—young men and all,—put their 
arms round her neck and kissed her, and forgave 
her, and took her to their hearts as a new friend 
and neighbor, 

The fiddle had unfortunately got broken on 
the way, so the lame man whistled for the dan- 
cers till his lips were tired and then he sang, 
“Rory O’More” without the words, substituting 
the syllables, “ tow-ow-dly, de dowdy,” &c. 

They all danced till midnight; then ate another 
Supper just like the first, finished their dance, 
and set off in a procession behind Vroom and his 
Wife, about two o’clock in the morning, in the 
light of asummer moon, making many and va- 
niéd jokes on the “honeymoon,” hoping it would 
also prove a “money moon.” J. D.C. 


+> 
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EMrrror WiIti1am's Bopy-GuArp.—The for- 
eign correspondent of the Watchman and Re- 
Sector thus speaks of the position and personnel 
of the royal German officers: “With their helmet 
hats, broad shoulders, coats setting closely to the 
Waist, slender swords and tight-fitting pants, 


Before this ominous abode the chief paused, till an 
Indian, in a long robe of matting, with his hair 
drawn back, and his face smeared with black paint, 
came out. With him the chief spoke. They looked 


stand, often repeating the word Quarhootze. 


us with them. 


hut, both the chief and his men fell prostrate on 
their knees and faces. They forced us to prostrate 
ourselves. The hut was full of rank and horrid 
odors. In the darkness we could at first see but 
little. The robed savage had begun to cry out aloud 
and howl, concluding every exclamation with the 
long-drawn word Quarhootze. 

Our hearts sank. We had heard of human sacri- 


of this hut-temple, the scene it disclosed was one to 
make our hearts sink within us. 

On araised platform of stones and logs, that was 
built at the farther side of the hut, was set up a hid- 





eous effigy, somewhat in the human form, but mon- 
|strous in size and of repulsive likeness. Its body 
{was clad in black furs; but its hands and fingers, 
| which were armed with the claws of bears, grasped 
@ spear and a sword-club. Its head was a great 
| round stone, rudely chiseled to represent the human 


fices, and as our eyes grew accustomed to the gloom 


through the chinks. For some moments we remained 
| quiet. But such a procedure did not at all suit 
Ned. 

“Let’s get up,’”’ he whispered. “It isn’t good man- 
| ners to lie here like this, in the presence of ladies. 
| Let’s get up and show ourselves.” 

We got on our feet and went up to the posts. 

| At this the savage princess drew back. But I sup- 
| pose she saw little to fear in us, for after a little hes- 
| itation she drew nearer with the others—four or five 


! and her eyes were dark and soft. Instead of a wild 


‘pensive look, which her large, dark eyes much en- 
hanced. She wore bracelets of painted leather, and 
of copper, on her round, olive arms, and her black 
hair was drawn back and strewn with white eagle’s 
down, and ornamented with a tiny bough of green 
spruce. 

“If we get any mercy from this tribe she is the one 
to show it,”” Ned whispered to me. 

“T’ll sing her a song, and sec,” he added, and at 
' once struck up “The Braes of Balmaquither.” 

Ned had a rare, good voice, rich and mellow asa 
flute. His songs had made him a favorite with Capt. 
Carnise and poor Mr. Graham. 

The Indian princess seemed altogether surprised 
at this sudden vocal effort, but listened shyly, gaz- 
ing wonderingly at the singer. 

Ned at once began another, “Bonny Blithe Sue,” 
Ithink. This suited her better. Something like a 
‘smile began to play over her not uncomely features, 


| personal aspect, at least, “every inch aking.” His 
| countenance is grave and thoughtful, sometimes 
| even gloomy; his bearing at once proud, as befits a 
Romanoff, and modest, 

| He is known to be subject to frequent fits of mel- 
| ancholy, and it is even said that he has sometimes 
| contemplated suicide; but this is probably the in- 
| vention of some one not well disposed to him. 

| The writer had several opportunities of secing 
‘and observing the Czar when he visited the Paris 





at us, using words we could not in the least under- | in number—and stared long and curiously upon us. | Exposition of 1867. With him were the two sover- 
Then | She was tall, and somewhat majestic in her air and | 


| eigns who might be regarded as his only rivals, in the 


leading the way the. black-faced savage—who may mien. Her hands and face were whiter than those | niche of European monarchs—the Emperor Napole- 
have been a priest among them—entered the dark | of the other squaws. Indeed, her complexion was lon and King William of Prussia; and though the 
hut, and the chief and the Indians followed, taking | not darker than that of Italian ladies I have seen; | jatter is a man of striking appearance, the Czar was 


| by far the most notable figure of the threc. His 


As soon as they were within the doorway of the | or & fierce expression, her countenance wore a rather ' commanding presence and quite royal bearing af- 


forded a marked contrast to the good-natured, but 
| far from imposing-looking Emperor of the French. 
| The Czar Alexander is a model husband and fa- 
|ther. His habits, when at home, are retired and 
|simple. He is ardently devoted to his wife and chil- 
dren, affectionate in disposition, and much less fond 
of military pageants and court ceremonies than his 
| father was. Indeed the Czar was never warlike in 
| his tastes. Brought up by a German mother, and 
| under the tutelage of German professors, he has al- 
| ways been rather a student and an anchorite than a 
| soldier. 
| In this respect he is very different from his next 
younger brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, who 
has passed much of his life in camp and field, and is 
‘ambitious and enterprising in warlike operations. 
It is a complaint of his nobles that Alexander is 
rather German than Russian, and his evident par- 
tiality for his uncle, the veteran Emperor Willian, 
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is attributed to his early German training. Al-' 
though Alexander once made the amusing mis- 

take of speaking of “the American language,” 

he is ascholar of no meagre attainments, being 
very familiar with French and German, and es- | 
pecially versed in the best literature of the latter | 
tongue. | 

One reason alleged for his tendency to melan- 
choly is, that he lives in constant fear of assassi- 
nation; and it is scarcely wonderful that he 
should be so. Timid and retiring, it seems that | 
the Czar is not endowed with the courage which | 
has so conspicuously distinguished most of his | 
ancestors. One day, while he was walking near | 
the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, a man sud- | 
denly approached him, presented a pistol and 
fired. The Czar, finding himself unhurt, imme- 
diately took to his heels, and did not stop till he | 
had got safely within the palace walls. 

A still more serious attempt was made upon his | 
life in Paris, while he was there visiting the Ex- | 
position. He was returning through the Bois de | 
Boulogne from the races of Longchamps, in a 
carriage with his host, the French Emperor. As | 
they reached a turning in one of the avenues, a! 
young Pole rushed towards the carriage, and 
fired several shots in quick succession. The two | 
Emperors were only saved by an aide, who made | 
his horse rear, and so receive the remaining 
shots. | 


| and other features of the earth’s surface. 
| older countries a name is given from natural ob- 





The conduct of Napoleon and Alexander at 
this critical juncture strikingly illustrated their 


widely contrasted traits. Alexander fell back in 
his seat, turned deadly pale and closed his eyes. 
Napoleon rose in the carriage, and with a quiet | 
smile on his lips, bowed and waved his hand to | 
the crowd, to show them that he was not hit. 
The young Pole was immediately arrested, and 
was soon after condemned to imprisonment for 
life. 

The Czar has ruled his dominions in a far more 
liberal spirit than that which marked the reign 
of Nicholas. The latter was a stern despot, 
whose principal interest was bound up in the ar- 
my, and who took little pains to improve the 
condition and advance the welfare of his people. 
He was often cruel, and used his vast power with 
unrelenting vigor. Among Alexander’s first acts 
was to emancipate the millions of serfs who were 
held in virtual bondage throughout Russia. This 
was a noble measure, worthy to be ranked in 
history beside the Emancipation Proclamation of 
President Lincoln. By it he gave freedom to 
these toiling multitudes, and acquired their 
loyalty to the throne he thus did so much to 
make loved as well as respected. 

Three years after he extended the boon to the 
Polish serfs, and thus did much to soften the ha- 
tred which Poland has always exhibited to the 
nation which has subjugated her. The emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, it may be confidently said, 
would never have been thought of by any of the 
preceding Czars. Nicholas, indeed, was so much 
disappointed by the gentle and liberal traits of 
his eldest son, that he at one time thought of 
excluding him from the throne, and placing his 
second son, Constantine, upon it in his stead. 

These two brothers, some time before their fa- 
ther’s death, had a quarrel, which was only 
healed at the dying Czar’s bedside. On one oc- 
casion Alexander was taking a short voyage in a 
war-ship commanded by Constantine. He re- 
fused to obey some order which Constantine 
gave; whereupon the younger brother ordered 
the elder under arrest, in which condition the 
heir to the crown remained until they reached 
their destination. They shook hands and kissed 
each other at their father’s bedside, at his en- 
treaty, a few hours before he breathed his last. 

Alexander has always used his absolute power 
as mildly as his proud nobles would permit. He 
has given greater liberty of speech, and a 
larger share in the national councils, to the peo- 
ple, than they enjoyed under Nicholas. He has 
used his efforts to keep clear of wars, and to de- 
velop the industries and agriculture of his vast 
and varions dominions, Above all, he has led a! 





| events, or in honor of some man. 


pure and spotless private life—a praise that can, 
unhappily, be awarded to but few crowned 
heads. GEORGE M. TowLe. 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 


Sunlight and shadow play upon the hills, 

And chase each other on the restless waves, 
Seeming to follow but their own sweet wills, 

Yet to the powers above them faithful slaves— 
Reflecting every changing cloud with ease, 
Stirred by a leaf, and dancing with the breeze. 


O blessed shadows, who so kind as you, 

So patient, humble, generous and good ? 
Obedient to the sun, and ever true, 

Your presence beautifies the roughest road, 
Lends to the sternest rock a tender grace, 
And throws a charm upon the meanest place. 





O blessed lights that make the shadows sweet, 
That make the world so exquisitely fair! 
Life is more full when ligh.s and shadows meet 
Than in the midnight gloom or noonday glare; 
And human hearts have little tenderness 
Till grief and joy have met in fond caress. 
Sunday Magazine. 
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OLD NAMES FOR NEW PLACES. 


One of the disadvantages that proceeds from 
the rapid settlement of a new country by people 
from an old one is the difficulty of finding appro- 
priate names for towns and for rivers, mountains 
In the 


jects, from circumstances of position, from great 
But a new 
country has no historical associations and no 
great men; and yet names must be given. 

Susa means a lily, and the city was so named 
because the flower was abundant near that capi- 
tal of ancient Persia. Constantinople is an 
English form of the Greek for “the city of Con- 
stantine.” Bordeaux, in France, is so named 
because it stands by the water-side. Cambridge, 
in England, is built around a bridge across the 
River Cam. 

Even in old countries, however, there are 
many names that in their present form cannot be 
traced to any meaning, and others that have been 
so changed that unless one knows their history 
the names would be meaningless. Thus Boston, 
a town in England, was once St. Botolph’s town, 
and other examples might be given. 

New settlers, having nothing to guide them in 
making a choice, are most inclined to transfer to 
their later homes the names of their earlier 
homes, sometimes with and sometimes without 
the word New. Or if not so inclined, they take 
any name they have heard, which the sound or 
their own fancy recommends. Boston, in Massa- 
chusetts, was so named because many of the first 
inhabitants came from the St. Botolph’s town of 
Old England. Plymouth, at first called New 
Plymouth, got its name in the same way. Cam- 
bridge, in Massachusetts, was first called New- 
town, but when Harvard College was founded, 
the people gave it the present name, though no 
River Cam flowed through or by it. 

The same thing can be observed in the naming 
of new places in the Western States. Names 
borrowed by the East from the Old World are 
taken again for still newer towns beyond the 
Mississippi. This habit, which nothing is likely 
to change, is attended with some inconveniences, 
especially where the same name is borrowed a 
great many times. It has always been popular 
to name all sorts of places Washington. Twenty- 
seven of the thirty-seven States have a County 
of Washington. There is scarcely a State or a 
territory that has not one town of Washington, 
and some States have a great many. There are 
forty places named Washington in Iowa alone, 
and Indiana goes beyond with no less than forty- 
three. 

The habit of borrowing with the prefix New is 
also very common. Three States and one Terri- 
tory have this prefix. The greatest city on the 
Continent was at first named New Amsterdam, 
by the Dutch, and afterwards the English fool- 
ishly let the New stand and changed Amsterdam 
to York,—which was still more absurd. New 
Orleans is only an English form of a name which 
Frenchmen gave the city. 

Sometimes the association is almost laughable. 
New London, in Connecticut, is a pretty town, 
but what a name for a small city to bear! We 
have become accustomed to the sound of “New 
South Wales,” the English colony, and few prob- 
ably think of the incongruity of the name. Prov- 
idence is a remarkable name for a town, but IIli- 
nois has a New Providence. In its way it is quite 
as funny a name as is that of the town of J. Q. 
Adams, in Indiana, or of Scull Shoals, Dark 
Corners and Wild-cat, in Clarke County, Georgia. 

But the poverty of invention of new settlers 
might be shown by other curious examples. 
Maine has towns named after half the countries 
and half the capitals of the world. Wales, Po- 
land, China, Peru, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
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Mexico, represent countries ancient and modern, | that of our sun, we cannot conjecture. At any 


while of capitals we have Troy and Carthage, 
Athens and Rome, Lisbon, Madrid, Naples, Paris, 
Vienna, Moscow and Canton. 

In the course of time many of the more absurd 
names disappear. In time, perhaps, some preity 
substitute will be found for North New Portland, 
East Eden and similar names. Riverside, which 
is English for Bordeaux, takes the place of Seven 
Mile Brook. Wild-cat and Dark Comers will by- 
and-by become ashamed of being known by such 
names, and will assume the surname of some 
great man of the country or of the neighborhood. 
This is a privilege which new countries enjoy 
over old ones. It would be very hard for an 
English town to amend its name, but a vote at a 
town meeting, or a decision of the Postmaster- 
General can accomplish it for us anywhere, and 
the people soon get accustomed to the change. 

me 
A MISSING COMET. 

There is,—or, we should rather say, there was, 
—a celebrated comet, known as Biela’s, after the 
German astronomer, who observed it. It made 
its appearance in 1772 and 1805, but astrono- 
mers did not fully make its acquaintance till 
February, 1826, when Biela formally introduced 
it to them, and informed them, it was not so 
wild a character as some of its brother comets, 
as it revolved round the sun every six and three- 
quarters years, and came in its path very near 
to the earth. 

On this last account people naturally felt more 
interest in the stranger, and when the return of 
the comet was expected in 1832, there was no lit- 
tle alarm, for it was calculated that the nucleus 
of the comet would envelop that part of the 
earth’s orbit which she crosses on November 
30th, and so it was expected that Biela and Mo- 
ther Earth would knock their heads together. 

Our planet is, we know, of a pretty solid na- 
ture, but as it was supposed that Biela consisted 
chiefly of thin gases, it is possible that had the 
collision taken place, we should not have been 
seriously shocked. The comet, however, crossed 
the earth’s orbit on the 29th of October, a month 
before the earth reached the place, so there was, 
of course, no collision, and we have yet to learn 
what sort of feeling is produced by being wrapped 
in a cometary envelop. 

Twice more this wandering star took its six- 
yearly trip round the sun and out into space be- 
yond the orbit of Jupiter, and then in 1846 it 
came again into otr neighborhood, and allowed 
us to have a good look at it through our tele- 
scopes. Up to the 13th of January it presented 
the same appearance as usual, “a round, hairy- 
looking head, enclosing a brighter nucleus, and 
having a narrow, straight, and rather short tail,” 
—a sort of heavenly gorilla or rather cyclops, 
with one glaring eye in the middle of his face. 

But on this day it behaved in the most re- 
markable manner. It was found to be double— 
two distinct comets appearing in the place of one. 
Like Adam, when he slept, and a rib was taken 
from him, Biela’s comet suddenly resolved it- 
self into man and wife. And as in the case of 
Adam, this process of duplication, we may al- 
most say, resulted in its ruin. At first the two 
were very near together, each possessing a head 
and a tail, but they departed farther and farther 
from each other. Like an affectionate couple, 
they seemed to share between them the honors of 
cometary existence—one day one head being 
brighter, and on another day the other. 

Twenty years or more this couple of celestial 
vagrants endured each other’s company, for in 
1852, when they reappeared in our sky, they were 
still together, like two actors “starring,” as it is 
called, on the same stage. 

The next septennial appearance could not be 
observed by us meaner mortals, as these distin- 
guished stars were then performing at court. In 
other words, they were so near the sun as to be 
lost in his light. 

In 1866, however, there was no reason why 
Biela’s double comet should not be visible to us, 
that is to say, if it made its appearance at all. 
Astronomers looked for it with great eagerness, 
and carefully searched its track, but it did not 
come. What could*have happened to it? Had 
the two quarrelled, and like Kilkenny cats, de- 
voured each other, tails and all? Or on account 
of some ground of repulsion, had they separated 
and wandered away from each other into illimit- 
able space? 

In 1872 they ought to have appeared again. 
Great care was expended in the search for them. 
especially by Mr. Hind. All attempts to redis- 
cover the double comet proved quite ineffectual, 
and now astronomers have coms to the conclu- 
sion that Biela’s star has disappeared forever. 
Whether it has resolved itself still farther into a 
family of small children, little comets too small 
to be discovered by us, or whether it has altered 
its course and joined some other company than 


| rate, its disappearance is one of the most remark. 
able events in the annals of astronomy. 
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RICH AND PROUD. 

When we speak in these days of the greg 
countries of Europe, we do not even think of the 
two little kingdoms of the Netherlands, or Hg. 
land and Belgium. And yet at one time the 
country now divided between these two States 
was inhabited by the richest, proudest and most 
cultivated people of Europe. 

The southern part, called Flanders, was espe. 
cially noted in these respects. The Flemish 
school of painting and the Flemish painters were 
celebrated all over the world. Music was stud. 
ied as an art, and Flanders became a place of yp. 
sort for students of music, as Germany and Italy 
have since been. 

The people, too, were brave and industrious, 
and but for the many wars by which their terri. 
tory was preyed upon, they might have been to. 
day one of the greatest nations of the earth, 
They are rich still, but the ancient glory was 
dimmed centuries ago. 

The time of the greatest prosperity of Flanders 
was from about the year 1000 to 1400. Duringa 
part of this period the province was subject to 
France, at least in name; but the people were ag 
independent as if they had no masters. The 
reign of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, was 
particularly brilliant. His court realized all the 
romantic visions of chivalry. The jousts and 
tournaments given under his patronage sur- 
passed in magnificence any that had been wit- 
nessed in Europe. The wealth of the commercial 
cities of Flanders was used to pay the expenses 
of these dazzling exhibitions, and Burgundy be 
came the favorite resort of European princes. 

In the year 1350 the burgomasters, or as we 
should call them, the mayors, of three of the 
richest Flemish towns,—Bruges, Ghent and Ypres, 
—went to Paris to do homage to the new King, 
John II]. The King, who perhaps wished to keep 
in their good graces, as they were wealthy and 
might be heavily taxed, paid them great atten. 
tion. This was not pleasing to the French cow- 
tiers, who were angry that foreigners should be 
treated with such distinction. 

But the burgomasters themselves were not sat- 
isfied, and they took the first occasion to show 
their haughtiness and their contempt for the 
best that the King of France could do for them, 
They were invited to a magnificent feast, but the 
benches on which they sat had no cushions. 
They therefore folded up their cloaks of elegant 
cloth, for making which Flanders was famous, 
and sat upon them. 

After the feast was over they went away with- 
out their cloaks. The King, supposing they had 
forgotten them, sent a messenger after them with 
the garments, but the burgomasters refused to 
take them, saying, ““We Flemings are not in the 
habit of carrying away our cushions after din- 
ner.” This was meant to show the King that 
they were offended at his meanness in not giv. 
ing them more comfortable seats. 


—— +o 


UNDER THE DOME OF ST. 
: PETER’S. 

St. Peter’s church in Rome is the largest in the 
world, and the top of its dome is higher than 
any other; yet when standing below it one finds 
it difficult to realize its height. The figures in- 
laid with different colored stones, called mosaics, 
are so arranged with a view to their effect as 
seen from the floor of the building, that one can- 
not at first at all realize their distance. In wit 
ness whereof is the following dialogue, which we 
copy from an exchange: 

“How exquisite those mosaics in the dome 
are!” I remarked on looking up; “they are 48 
fine as oil-paintings.”’ 

“That is an unlearned speech!” exclaimed 4 
friend close by. “The very fact of their looking 
so well from afar proves how coarsely they are 
done.” 

“Tam not convinced,” I said. 
pen.” 

“To be convinced,” he returned, “you must 
ascend to the dome.” 

“Many scores of steps, is it not?” 

“At first, as far as the roof, you go up a paved 
spiral way, made in so gentle a slope as to allow 
a horse and chaise to drive up with ease.” 

“So far so good; but after the roof?” 

“J must confess that after the roof the ascent 
becomes fatiguing. Stairs and passages follow 
each other in quick succession, and each is more 
steep and narrow than the last. Finally, you 





“Look at that 


emerge from these which are built in the double 
walls of the dome and come out into the circular 
gallery, which you see from here.”’ 

“T think I will scarcely venture on such an ex 
pedition, as I should certainly be very tired and 
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giddy,” said I. “But to return tothe pen. It 
jooks as light and nimble almost as if it would, 
like Sir Walter Scott’s, ‘write of itself.’ ” 

“The pen of St. Luke, the evangelist,’ replied 
my friend, “is seven feet long.” 

+> 
DECORATIONS. 

It is not only in this country that there is a gen- 
eral taste for distinctions, such as the titles of Pro- 
fessor, Doctor, General, but all over the world there 
seems to be a desire to be invested with some order 
or decoration, Which is supposed to be a token of 
superior merit, but is sometimes obtained without 
any such claim. Stars of various orders are gener- 
ally given by kings and emperors to the ambassa- 
dors to their respective courts; but the Victoria 
Cross in England, and the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor in France, are usually received only by those 
who have displayed great valor or heroism in battle. 
The following stories from Blackwood’s Magazine 
show that the latter has, however, sometimes been 
conferred on unworthy subjects: 

Napoleon met one day an old soldier with one arm; he 
stopped and said to him,— 

“Where did you lose your arm ?” 

“Sire, at Austerlitz,’’ was the reply. 

“And you were not decorated?” asked the Emperor. 

“No, sire, L was forgotten.” 

“Then,” rejoined Napoleon, “here is my own Cross for 
yon; 1 make you Chevalier.” 

“Ah, sire,” exclaimed the soldier, “Your Majesty names 
me Chevalier because [ have lost one of my arms; what 
would Your Majesty have done if I had lost them both?” 

“[ should have created you Officer of the Legion,” an- 
swered Napoleon, 

Thereupon the soldier instantly drew his sword and cut 
off his other arm! 

As a contrast: to this nonsense, here is a very dif- 
ferent tale. It is said to be strictly true. 

During the late war a French General had upon his 
staff a certain volunteer civilian, who had several times 
shown signs of unwillingness to expose his person. One 
morning the General said to him,— 

“Get on horseback, sir, ride beyond our lines till you 
see the Russians; draw fire if you can; and then, when 
you have made out where their outposts exactly are, come 
back and report to me.” 

The gentleman trotted for two hundred yards, pulled up 
and thought he would go no further. Finally, after a 
quarter of an hour of fear, he decided to ride home again. 
Ashe reached the cottage where the General was waiting 
for him, the latter looked out, saw him, and exclaimed,— 

“What! not gone yet! Start instantly, sir!” 

Thereupon the individual in question glanced with ter- 
tor at the General, and aiter a few seconds of hesitation, 
turned his horse sharp round and rode off at full gallop 
towards the rear. The General snatched out his revolver, 
fired, and wounded the man. He was carried to an am- 
bulance, remained there for six months, until in the ex- 
citement of the Commune he was quite torgotten. He 
then came out with a doctor’s certificate, obtained with 
thisdocument the infinence of people who knew nothing 
of the facts, and finally, on the ground that_he had been 
“wounded before the enemy,” obtained the Cross, 


+o 
NO SENSE OF PAIN. 

Cats often play with mice for a long time after 
catching them, and wild beasts seem to torture their 
prey before the final stroke or bite which causes 
death. To a spectator the long fear and apprehen- 
sion of death look worse than death itself. But 
goodness and wisdom may be discovered in natural 
law, even where suffering is involved, reducing the 
suffering to the lowest point possible. Naturalists 
are generally agreed that the sense of pain is lost 
after the first hard shake which follows seizure. 

When Dr. Livingstone was caught by a lion, thir- 
tyyears ago, he had no suffering after the first mo- 


ment. He described his feelings: ‘He shook me as 


aterrier dog does arat. The shock produced a stu- 
por similar to that which seems to be felt by a mouse 
after the first shake of the cat. 


It caused a sort of 


in those days to be a Governor did not greatly inter- 
fere with the incumbent’s ordinary vocation. He had 
two sons. One of them was a boy of bright intellect 
and the other decidedly dull. The old gentleman 
thought that nature had done enough for the young- 
est, and that he would make his way in the world 
without more than a common school education, but 
that the elder one would need all the aid of a liberal 
education to make up the natural deficiency, and he 
was accordingly sent to college, while his brother 
was kept on the farm. It happened one spring that 
among the fruit of the Governor’s herd was a very 
stupid calf. It would not suck or drink, and no 
amount of effort on the part of father, son or “hired 
man” could induce him to take to his sustenance. 
After repeated trials the good man’s patience gave 
out, and he said to his son, ““Freeman, what on earth 
shall we do with this stupid fool ?” 

“I don’t know, father,’’ was the ready response, 


“unless we send him to college with Martin. 
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A LIAR’S LIP BETRAYING HIM. 


The solemn sayings of the Bible on the danger of 
falsehood, such as “Thine own lips testify against 
thee,” “Let the mischief of their own lips cover 
them,” “A fool’s mouth is his destruction, and his 
lips are the snare of his soul,” “The lips of a fool 
will swallow up himself,” “The wicked is snared by 
the transgression of his lips,’ “The lip of truth shall 
be established forever,’ &c., are rendered more re- 
markable when it is proved that the lip in these 
cases is really something more than a metaphor for 
“speech.” Our attention is now called to the fact 
that the nerve of a liar’s lip instinctively echoes or 
vibrates the conscious guilt of his soul. Prof. Aus- 
tin Phelps, in a striking article contributed to the 
Chicago Advance on “The Revelation of Sin,” says: 
An eminent jurist in England, after long practice 
at the bar, said that he had been often awe-struck by 
the instruments for the detection of falsehood, 
which nature had put into the human countenance. 
He had learned, he said, in the cross-examination of 
witnesses, to depend on the study of faces for the 
discovery of falsehood, because the consciousness 
of it would almost always betray itself by some 
change of look which nothing else could account for. 
If every thing else were brazen in the bearing of a 
perjured man, he said that he had observed a certain 
muscle in one of the lips, which he had never known 
a man to be able to control, who was afterwards 
roved guilty of perjury. That labial muscle, as if 
nspired of truth, would start and vibrate at the 
thrill of the fear of discovery in the soul which was 
at bay behind it. 





8 
A TEMPERANCE BIRD. 

Canary birds are cleanly little creatures, with a 
nice sense of what is good for them and what is not. 
The Methodist Advocate relates a diverting instance 
of this: 
Mary Mason has a pet bird, which has shown great 
intelligence, and has been trained to many pretty 
things. 
Every day at meal time Mary opens the cage door, 
and Dick flies out and lights upon her shoulder, 
where he must be quiet and still while Mr. Mason 
asks a blessing on their food; so, unless he comes at 
once when the cage door is opened; he waits in si- 
lence till the blessing is over. 
Once fairly perched on Mary’s shoulder, he ex- 
pects a taste of every thing she eats, and whenever 
she drinks, she holds a spoonful of tea or coffee up 
to him, which he sips with relish. 
One day Mary was ill, feeling no appetite, and 
growing often very faint. The doctor ordered 
brandy and water to revive her, and when she tasted 
it, Dick, as usual, called for his share. He laid his 
little head against her face caressingly, peeped and 
coaxed till, just for fun, she determined to gratify 
him. But no sooner had Dick tasted the brandy, 
than he flew into a violent passion, shook his head, 
stamped his feet,and beat his wings, scolding sharply 
all the time. 

Then, in disgust, he flew back into his cage, and 
would neither come out nor notice his young mis- 


one say, “That man is too bashful ever to make his 


dreaminess, in which there was no sense of pain or 
feeling of terror, though I was quite conscious of 
all that was happening. The shake annihilated fear, 
and allowed no sense of herror in looking at the 
beast. This peculiar state is probably produced in 
all animals killed by the Carnivora.” Other men, 
caught by lions and tigers, have described a similar 
stupor; and if this can be true of men, with their 
sensitive nerves, it is true, no doubt, of animals in 
general. 


tress again all day. 
O, that our boys, when spirits are offered them, 
rejected them indignantly as did this little bird. 


——_—_—_+or—____-- 
NARROW ESCAPE. 


Prisoners are often pardoned, but it rarely happens 
that one escapes when brought to the place of exe- 
cution. There were several cases of this kind, 
however, during the Reign of Terror in France, in 
the last century. An exchange gives an account of 
one of them: 


One of the most remarkable escapes ever made 
was made by M. de Chateaubrun during the Reign 
of Terror in Paris. He was sent to execution with 
twenty other prisoners; but after the fifteenth head 
had fallen the guillotine got out of order, and a 
workman was sent for to repair it. The six remain- 
ing victims were left standing in front of the machine 
with their hands tied behind them. A French crowd 
is very curious, and the people kept pressing forward 
to see the man arranging the guillotine. By degrees 
M. de Chateaubrun, who was to the rear of his com- 
panions, found himself in the front line of the spec- 
tators, then in the second, and finally well behind 
those who had come to see his head cut off. Before 
the man could get the guillotine in working order 
night began to fall, and M. de Chateaubrun slipped 
away. en in the Champs Elysees he told a man 
that a wag had tied his hands and robbed him of his 
hat, and this simple individual cut him free. A few 
days later M. de Chateaubrun escaped from France. 


-_—o—__——- 

A RACE OF DWARFS, 

It is curious to notice how successive discoveries 
confirm the wonderful stories told by the garrulous 
Herodotus, nearly twenty-five centuries ago. Acute 
critics, boasting of their own sagacity, have made 
merry over the credulity of the historian, and have 
laughed at the ease with which he was imposed upon 
by old wives’ fables. But one by one the marvellous 
Stories turn out to be true, and the wise critics are 
put to shame. 
He has much to say about a tribe of pygmies in 
Africa, who carried on constant wars with the cranes. 
Ithas been universally believed that the historian 
was romancing on his own account, or had been im- 
Posed on by some crafty tongue. But the tribe has 
come to light at last. Dr. Schweinfurth, a German 
traveller, has seen them, and admits the general 
truth of Herodotus’ description. Bayard Taylor was 
Permitted by the Khedive of Egypt to see two of 
them, both less than, four feet in height, but quite 
stout. The larger one yeighed only 65 pounds. The 
Egyptian soldiers, who captured them, reported the 
tribe to be very warlike, and capable of a stout resist- 
ance. They live on table-land in the equatorial 
Tegion of Africa. 


+o —- - -- 
MODESTY OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
Heroes are often modest in early life, and shrink 
from public attention. Dr. Livingstone belonged to 
this class, and made a bad failure at the beginning 
of his ministry. 
Before he went abroad as a missionary he was 
placed, or rather placed himself, for a time under 


- the tuition of Rev. R. Cecil, of Ongar, Essex. The 
HARD ON COLLEGIANS. Congregational minister of Stanford Rivers being 


taken suddenly ill, he could not take the evening 

It used to be a standing joke against the clergy in 
England, that the younger sons of the nobility, who 
gave evidence of no ability to succeed in other pro- 





once sent young Livingstone. The young Scotchman 
soon surprised the congregation beyond measure, 
for, having taken his text, he became bewildered and 


service, and applied for help to Mr. Cecil, who at 


fessions, were educated for the church. A son of 
Gov. Chittenden, of Vermont, had similar ideas of 
collegians in this country. 


could not utter a word. Then without any apology 
or remark of any kind, he snatched up his hat and 
made his way to Ongar, leaving the congregation to 





ay think or say what they pleased. This was the man 
- Chittenden was one of the early Governors of , who afterwards was not afraid of men or of lions. 








Let timid preachers take encouragement. Let no 


way in the world. 
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CORRECT INSTINCT OF A DOG, 
Many wonderful stories are narrated of canine sa- 
gacity, but it is rarely a dog has been known to dis- 
play such wisdom and judgment as this which the 
Congregationalist speaks of : 


Injured dogs know where to find their friends. At 
least a dog of Boston did the other day. With his 
foot shockingly crushed by a heavy wheel which had 
a over it, he hobbled up the stairs of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association building into the libra- 
ry, and there, as plainly as he could, asked for relief. 
e got it, and was duly laid up in hospital to await 
the call of the owner. That dog is a rebuke to some 
of the brethren. He knows that Christianity is the 
fountain head of the healing humanities of our time. 





Beautiful and Costly 
PRESENTS, 
To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


Two Pianos; Two Parlor Organs; Thirty 
Gold Watches, and Forty-one Silver Watches 
to be given to the seventy-jive subscribers to the Compan- 
ion, who send us the largest number of new subscribers 
up to July 1, 1874. The offer was made last November, 
and includes all new names sent since that month. 

The Presents will be given in addition to a Premium for 
each new name. 


1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, Seven OF 
t 


tave, cos 
1 Fine Piano, Seven Octave, cost. 
1 Smith American Organ, cost.. 
1 Smith American Organ, cost.... J 
6 Gold Walthana Watches, Hunting Cases, 

COGS GE CRTs ov cccccncreseseeccecsesescccccscses 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 





ROOT, GUNS OE ORG. occ osccccceccccccescesses 75 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 

RN CE ON SOs cc casccensescecccamcenses 860 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 

ROCOTS, GONG Ge GNC Micccccccccnsscccoccsevesces 


6 Gold Watches, Upen Face: 
ers, cost of eac 

12 Silver Waches, Hunting Cases, good time- 

keepers. cost of each 

12 Silver Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 

keepers. cost of each......... 

17 Silver Watches, Open F 
ceepers, cost of each 








The Chickering Piano is known and accepted the 
world over, a8 Wisurpassed in all the qualities that make 
the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and Con- 
cert Room. This that we offer is one of Chickering & 
Sons’ best instruments. The Chickering Piano that we 
gave last year, for the largest number of new names, 
has received most gratifying commendation. 
The second Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 
It is of fine workmanship, beautiful finish, and in rich- 
ness of tone and flexibility of action, is a most superior 
instrument, 
The two Smith American Parlor Organs.— 

‘These are from the manufactory of 8S. D. & H.W. Smith. 
The reputation of this firm is an assurance of the excel- 
lence of the instruments. No Organs have been more 
sought throughout the country than those of these 
manufacturers,—and certainly none are more deserving 
of popularity. 
The Waltham Gold Watches. —The Waltham 
Watch Company now furnish a Watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. They have given years of 
patient and skilful application to the perfecting of an 
American Watch, that would be a credit to American 
genius and workmanship, and having succeeded, are 
now in the full tide of successful manufacture. These 
that we offer rank among their best timekeepers. They 
are full jeweled, with expansion balance, and are en- 
closed in heavy gold hunting cases. 
The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. We warrant 
them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades, 








Remember, whether you get a Present or not, 
the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure pros- 
pect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT if 
you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 





: 
“‘Webster’s Common School Dic- 
A 

tionary. 
Webster’s Dictionaries are regarded as the standard au- 
thority in ORTHOGRAPHY, DEFINITION and PRONUNCIA- 
TION. The Common School Edition should be the com- 
panion of every school-boy and girl who desires to speak 
and define correctly. Among other good things, it con- 
tains Rules for Pronunciation; Rules for Spelling; A List 
of Words Spelled in Two or More Different Ways; A List 
of Scripture Proper Names; Christian Names of Men and 
Women; Modern Biographical Names; Metric System of 
Weightsand Measures; Words and Phrases from Foreign 
Languages. It has been recently revised, contains 400 
pages, and is illustrated with 250 cuts. We offer it for 
sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 95 cents. 
Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


§ Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
t 41 Temple Place. 5 Boston, Mass. 


A SET OF DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


as a, 








Crayon Holder, also a Key and Wooden Rule. 
are nicely finished and are all that are required for ordi- 
nary drawing, and contained in a neat hard wood case 
with polished top. We will send this cheap and desirable 
set postpaid to any address on receipt of 85 cents. 


Address PERRY MASON & CO., 





ont. He was quite an extensive farmer, and | Modesty and partial failure often precede greatness. 





I Wont be Imposed Upon. 


Every Schqol-Boy and Girl should have One. 

This set contains four Brass Drawing Instruments, a 
Pair of Compasses, a Compass Extension, a Ruling Pen, a 
The pieces 


Charlestown, Mass., March 25, 1869. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 


Dear Sir,—The following is a statement of my experi- 

ence with the great Blood Remedy, Vecretrxe. I have 

been keeping a boarding-house here for many years, and 

have had the misfortune to have a great deal of sickness 

in my family. In one case, in particular, [ noticed the 

wonderful effect of VEGETINE. 

About the year 1847, a young man, then sixteen years 

old, who was a distant relative of mine, came home from 

sea. He had injured his left leg on board the ship some 

months before; and, when the ship came into this port, 

he came to my house, being so feeble that he could not go 
to his home in Lowell. His leg was swollen above the 
knee more than twice its natural size,and he was obliged 
to drag it along after him, having no use of it whatever. 

The effect of this had reduced him to a mere skeleton. 
His father came down and employed Dr. George Hay- 
ward, of Boston, to attend him, who then occupied a 
prominent position in the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
He pronounced it a bad case of Necrosis; said he must be 
removed to the hospital, have his leg opened, and the bone 
bored, to allow the discharge of matter there collected; 
otherwise, the leg must be amputated. 

Not thinking it advisable to pursue this course, and hav- 
ing used VEGETINE, the Great Blood Remedy, in the past 
with so good effect, concluded to try itin this case. After 
taking it regularly for six weeks, his leg was but little 
swollen, and his general health so much improved that he 
did not look like the same person. At the end of five 
months he went home to Lowell perfectly cured. He re- 
mained in Lowell until the commencement of the war; 
then joined the army and was pronounced a sound and 
well man. 

The above is but one case out of many where I havo 
seen this Blood Remedy used with unparalleled success. 
I have taken it myself for twenty years, more or less, for 
Dyspepsia and General Debility, and it always appears to 
give me new life and vigor. 

One lady boarder was completely cured from Canker 
Humor, after she had suffered for years, and tried almost 
every thing else without receiving any benefit. Another 
lady was cured from Liver complaint, which was a bad 
case, and so considered by the many physicians who had 
attended her from time to time. 

i have known its use by other boarders, for Rheumatism, 
with extraordinary good effect. 

A lady took it for Consumption of the Bowels, and found 
more relief than in any thing else she could procure. 

I do not want. to overestimate its uscfulness; but I do 
want those suffering from sickness to know what this 
good medicine has done, and is still doing; for | know 
what it is to be imposed upon when sick; and I think it is 
wrong for any one to overestimate a remedy at the ex- 
pense of the helpless sick; and I, for one, will not do it 
under any circumstances whatever. 

MRS. ALLVIA S. MUNROE, I61 Chelsea St. 
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that VEGETINE is the best medical compound yet placed 
before the public for renovating and purifying the blood, 
eradicating all humors, impurities or poisonous secretions 
from the system, invigorating and strengthening the sys- 
tem debilitated by disease; in fact, it is, as many have 
called it, “The Great Health Restorer.” Vegetine is sold 
by all druggists. 2 





STOVE POLISH] 


liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 
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PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


oo. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
—ly e.. 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 43,000 Made. 
GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 


A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 


Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


48 Boylston Street, next to Public Library, 
BOSTON. 


11 East Fourteenth Street........... New York. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 









The greatest humorous work of the day. 350 Comic cuts, 
racy anecdotes, lively adventures, sparkling wit, uproar- 
ious fun. Announced all over the country. The people 
arehungry forit! EVERY MAN WANTS TO LAUGH. he 
oy bene 4 dull times. Show it toa man, and he wont 
be happy till he gets it. One look is enough. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Terms liberal and big returns cer- 
tain. Send for circulars and make money. ‘There is cash 
in this. To-Day Pub. Co., Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton or Chicago. 22—4t 


PASS 


WOMEN AND MEN 


Can earn from twenty to thirty dollars ner week. Occu- 











Youth’s Companion Office, Boston. 





pation first-class, Address J. LITTLE, 
20—4t 5 Gold Street, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


NEVER SAY DIE. 


There’s a way for the hand that keeps trying 
Through mountains of burden and dread, 
No good comes of groaning and sighing, 
When your work tumbles over your head. 
Dig out! You'll succeed by-and-by; 
Never say die. 
I'll frame you the rule in a story, 
Tis of Farmer John Andrews who throve 
Years ago in the State of Missouri, 
County Grundy, town Poplar Grove ; 
And a hap that the farmer befel 
Down in a well, 


"Twas a new one, unwalled. While in it 
Alone with his pick he worked on— 
Came a roar and a crash!—one minute, 
And alas for poor Farmer John! 
Underground, feet forty and five, 
suried alive! 


And woe for the dear ones who love him! 
He hears not their shrieks of alarm, 
Nor the tread of neighbors above him, 
Who run from cottage and farm, 
And lean o’er the ruin and stare, 
Dumb with despair. 


“Dead!” said the hush on their faces; 
No help in their strongest hand, 
They sadly stole back to their places 
As night darkened over the land, 
To dream of the search and the sorrow 
Early to-morrow. 


Seven hours the widow sat weeping 
By the scene of her sudden woe; 
Seven hours her orphans, unsleeping, 
Cried out for their father below— 
Then a form rose—fearful to tell! 

Out of the well. 


Tall, and covered with clay! Tn terror 
The children with shrieks fled amain; 
The wife—woman’s heart makes no error 

When the lost of her love come again. 
“Tis John!” (and she sinks on the sod) 
“Blessed be God!” 


Brave heart, pent under the ground! 
Brave hands—how they kept death at bay! 
And Mercy for struggle and travail, 
Had left him an inch where he lay, 
For a traverse of plank, like a shed, 
Sheltered his head. 


Wrestling with arm defiant, 
He had dug to the ladder-pole, 
And fought his way up like a giant 
Out of that horrible hole; 
Every breath with burden untold 
Sucked through the mold. 


Till his head heaved clear of the clous, 
And he crawled to the surface free, 
Fate’s victor through terrible odds, 
Alive—but a sight to see! 
And home for the hero made room, 
Risen from the tomb. 


And swift over all County Grundy, 
And the prairie farms farther on, 
Rang glad as the bells of Sunday, 
The story of stout Farmer John— 
And the forty-foot tunnel he clave 
Out of his grave. 


There's a way for the hand that keeps trying 
Through mountains of burden and dread, 
No good comes of groaning and sighing, 
When your work tumbles over your head. 
Dig out! You'll succeed by-and-by ; 
Never say die. ? B. 
en 
For the Companion. 


BY HIM ONLY. 


A merchant of London, having his conscience 
awakened to unusual tenderness, set about mak- 


| his fingers. The merchant also stopped. As he 


did so his ear caught the words, “None other | 


naime,.”” 

The blind man was just turning over a leaf, 
and repeated the words several times, as if afraid 
of losing his place. “None other name, none 
other name.” 

The merchant passed on, but a Divine voice 
| had spoken to him. He seemed to hear it all day, 
amid crowds of hurrying men, in the toil of his 
office, through all the bustle of business, “None 
other name, none other name.” 

That night he reached his home, but the words 
still lingered in his mind and whispered to his 
heart. He retired alone and read them as they 
stand in the fourth of Acts. He knew the “old, 
old story’ of Jesus of Nazareth, “whom God 
raised up from the dead,” and he knew that He 
was called the Saviour of the world, but he had 
never realized what was meant by that word Sa- 
viour till it came to him in those three words 
pronounced alone in the slow repetitions of the 
blind man, “None other name, none other 
name.” 

Like an angel’s song, they followed him to the 
silence of his rest, and his understanding was 
opened to take their meaning in. His heart 
leaped at a new and joyful discovery. “I have 
found it, I have found it!” he cried. I have been 
trying to save myself by my great efforts. I 
only prayed, “What good thing shall I do that! 
may inherit eternal life?’ Now I know that I 
must first accept Jesus of Nazareth as my Sa- 
viour, and then because I love Him, try to make 
myself a better man. In my own nameI have 
been struggling to secure eternal life, but now I 
see that it is Jesus that gives this life to them 
that accept Him,—for there is “none other 
name.” No other way by which men can be 
saved but by Him. 


ee 
SUMNER AND PHILLIPS. 


A correspondent of the Glasgow J/erald thinks 
Wendell Phillips a greater orator than Charles 
Sumner, and gives good reasons for his opinion. 


As an orator, Mr. Sumner made and enjoyed a 
high reputation. He had an imposing presence. 
Tall, broad-shouldered, with a massive head, so- 
norous voice, he had many physical advantages. 
He was as highly cultured as any of the founders 
of the Republic. Yet he was not an orator of the 
highest class; his speeches were impassioned 
lectures. The contrast between him and Mr. 
Wendell Phillips was marked. He could de- 
nounce opponents with great force of language, 
but he lacked the subtle and rare power whereby 
the trne orator compels opponents to feel, and 
almost forces them to avow that, after all, they 
might be in the wrong. 

I heard Mr. Sumner deliver an oration on the 
subject of caste, and I heard Mr. Wendell Phillips 
deliver an oration on the liquor traffic; and, 
while predisposed to agree with the former, and 
unable to assent to the views of the latter, I was 
yet more impressed with the arguments I deemed 
fallacious than with those I held to be incontro- 
vertible. 

When Mr. Sumner seemed to be laboring to 
produce an impression, Mr. Phillips appeared to 
be doing but a tithe of what he might perform; 
the former declaimed an oration which he had 
composed, studied, and got by heart; the latter 
delivered a speech he had shaped in thought, 
but which did not take its final san till the mo- 
ment of utterance. Those who merely conversed 
with Mr. Sumner would have pronounced him a 
man fitted to shine without a superior on the 
platform. He had an impressive manner, which 
was very effective. A saying commonplace in 
itself, if expressed in a deliberate and emphatic 
style, may appear to possess an importance which 
had been overlooked. When speaking of the 
late Chief-Justice Chase, I once heard Mr. Sum- 
ner say “he gave a currency to his country” in a 
tone and way which made me think for the mo- 
ment that the introducer of greenbacks was ac- 
tually one of the greatest among men. 


«2 = 
HOW PAREPA COULD TAKE A 
JOKE. 

The great prima donna’s husband, Carl Rosa, 
was so much smaller than herself, that to see 
the two side by side in public tickled Carl’s fel- 
low-countrymen (the Germans) amazingly, and 
they made no attempt to conceal their fun. Pa- 





ing himself a better man. He left off all the sins | 
that he could think of, that he had been in the | 
habit of committing, gave more money in chavi- | 
ty, and began to go regularly to church. | 

This outward reform and outward religion did | 
not, however, satisfy his convictions, or make | 
him feel sure that he was saving his soul. He | 
tried several changes in his course of life, send | 
the Prayer-Book attentively and often, and ex- 


repa’s good nature, however, showed itself in 


| laughing as heartily as the rest—and certainly, 


being the bigger party, she could better afford to 
laugh than Carl could. A friend who was with 
her in Germany, a literary lady of New York, 
tells the following to the Chicago Times: 

That their personal appearance when togethér 
was somewhat comical, she well knew, and 
laughed at it more heartily than any one else. 
If he did not care because her unusual size made 


erted himself to think and feel like a Christian. | him appear smaller than he really is, neither did 
But somehow his heart and his conscience still | ee — eennve ——— his — Ggure tag 

a ! vu a © By rg wl sul ig gle Ss. 
reproached him. | her the appearance of a beautiful young giantess 


oe : é . _ | One night I saw them together at the Leiderkranz 
Walking to his place of business one morning, 


he passed a spot, near the end of a bridge, where | 
a poor blind man sat reading a raised-letter Bi- | 
ble, and receiving alms. A group of people had 
stopped to watch and hear the man, for he was 
reading aloud while he traced the letters with 


ball. 

Everybody who is familiar with the grotesque- 
ness of this grand affair knows that no opporta- 
nity of burlesquing notable people is permitted 
to pass without proper attention. Parepa had 
become Madame Rosa a little while before, and 


| 


| paid an unwelcome visit to the vessel. 





out of their faces that the difference in their 
height would call up. 2 

An immense tall Teuton dressed himself for | 
the ball asa bride, in white robes, a lady’s wig, 
and flowers, and a small lad was arrayed in the 
full dress of a gentleman. The tall, masked bride 
led the little man about by one hand, while in 


| the tiny husband’s other hand was carried a 


small ladder. | 

Now and then he wished to converse with his | 
wife, and with a pull of her hand, or a snatch at | 
her drapery, she was made to understand that 
an interview was desired. The wife halted. | 
The ladder was placed against her breast, and 
the little husband ran up until his face was on a 
level with his companion’s, when a most social 
occasion occurred. | 

When the chat was over, the little man ran | 
down, took his ladder in his hand again, and the | 
— promenaded through the academy. Carl 
Rosa and Parepa, his handsome bride, saw the | 
intention of the burlesque, and whatever un- | 
pleasantness Rosa might have felt, he smiled | 
pleasantly about it, while his wife laughed like 
a merry child, until the tears rolled over her 
handsome dimpled face. Round and round the 
immense ball-room the great artists followed this | 
travestie of themselves, so that no one should 
fail to comprehend the practical joke. | 

“It is disrespectful, and I don’t like it,’’ I said 
to her, as she came to my box. 

“O, but I do,” she answered. “It is such fun | 
for everybody; ‘I’ve got a little husband no| 
bigger than my thumb, [ll put him ina pint-cup, | 
and there Pll make him drum,’ wont JI, Carl 
Rosa?” and she looked so happy and child-like. | 
at him that he laughed back at her, while she 
sang the old-fashioned nursery rhyme in the 
sweetest of undertones. | 


————_+o+—__—__ 


ATTACKED BY A WHALE. 


Adventures on the ocean always have a flavor 
of wildness and rarity about them that fascinates 
young readers; and strange stories of this sort 
that are true are numerous enough, if they were 
all told, without resorting to fiction. Vessels 
sometimes run against the monsters of the deep, 
or vice versa. The Boston Journal gives the 
following instance: 

The bark Kate Williams, Capt. Hale, of the | 
regular packet line between Boston and Fayal, 
had an almost miraculous escape on her home- 
ward passage. One morning, about nine o’clock, 
a seaman who was doing some work aloft, cried 
out that there was a whale on the port bow. 
Capt. Hale stepped to the port quarter, and 
almost immediately could have laid his hand 
upon the upper jaw of a sperm whale which had | 


It was a cow whale, about sixty feet in length, 
which had set upon them, and had she struck 
the vessel a little further under, the Kate Wil- 
liams would probably never have been heard 
from again. As it was, the vessel received a 
pretty good shock and lost a portion of her 
mizzen channels. This monster had seen the 
bark about the time the sailor had discovered 
her, for she immediately sank and came up with 
great force right at the vessel’s stern. 

Capt. Hale thinks her mouth measured at least 
fifteen feet, and her under jaw was felt to scrape 
the bottom of the vessel as she glided swiftly 
away from her unexpected enemy. The whale 
faved as badly as the bark, no doubt, for the 
quarter deck was fairly covered with pieces of 
the leviathan’s outer skin and the “mud” that is 
found between it and the tougher hide. The 
Kate Williams was sailing rapidly at the time, 
and in about fifteen minutes the great fish was 
out of sight. While she could be seen she ap- 
peared looking for the vessel, and evidently in a 
rage. Although Capt. Hale is an old whaler, he 
was glad for once to see a big fellow get away. 








> 
THE LETTER CEMETERY. 


Tens of thousands of letters never reach the 
persons for whom they were written. After 
every effort has been made by the post-office of- 
ficials to find the right owner of one of these un- 
fortunate waifs, the unclaimed letter is pro- 
nounced “dead,” put in a black bag, and sent to 
the General Post-office in Washington, where it 
is disposed of in a large room called the Dead- 
Letter Office. A writer in a recent number of 
Appletons’ Journal gives some curious and in- 
teresting facts in connection with this subject: 


A great many letters received here contain money or 
valuables in the shape of bonds, drafts, checks, receipts, 
deeds of property, mortgages, coupons of various kinds, 
often payable to bearer, etc., etc., etc. 

More numerous, even, are the letters which contain 
fractional currency in small amounts, from a ten or fif- 
teen cent stamp up to a dollar; and also postage-stamps, 
sent cither in place of currency or to secure an answer. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the importance of 
this, the “money-letter” and “property” branch of the 
Dead-Letter Ottice, I shall here give a few figures, which 
will serve to illustrate it. 

During the year 1870 the total number of letters re- 
ceived at the Dead-Letter Ottice, in Washington, amount- 
ed to 4,152,460. Of this number, 19,733 (none of which 
were registered) contained money to the amount of $72,- 
540 09, in sums of one dollar and upward; and, of the reg- 
istered letters received here, 2,588 contained $20,327 73, 
making a total of 22,321 letters, con‘ aining $92,867 &2. 

3ut for the Dead-Letter Office this money would have 
been—where? Certainly lost to the senders, who now, in 
nearly all instances, have it returned. 

The number inclosing fractional currency in sums less 
than one dollar was 22,44, containing $5,793 60; and of 
this amount $5,058 72 (the contents of 20,356 letters) was 
returned to the writers, while the remainder, 2,638 letters, 
containing $734 88, were filed for reclamation, there being 
no clew to ascertain the names or whereabouts of the 
senders. 

Finally, as rds postage and revenue stamps, these 
were found inclosed, in various amounts, in 45,457 letters; 
while the number of letters containing bank-checks, 
drafts, coupons, deeds, etc., etc., was 17,860, of the nomi- 


| justice to you. 





nal value of $3,057, 544 90. | 
The principal reason why the greater portion 


tin 
the ignorance and carelessness of the writers jy 
the addressing. 

Who, for instance, would ever suppose that “ 
nahs ile” stands tor “Mechanicsville, N. Y.,” au Han. 
or “Sqweile” for “Schuylkill, Pa.?” “Schenectady » 
New York, is fearfully mutilated in some addresses. ma 
Key West, Florida, I saw myself written as “Kiyyig:» 
Such minor variations as “Sjikago,” for Chicago and 
“Kesselgarten” for Castle Garden, are only amusing and 
not troublesome, while they are =a excused and ac. 
counted for by their evident Dutch or German origin. 

One letter shown to the writer of this article jg 
a fair sample of a vast number of letters coming 
from a certain portion of Her Majesty’s do. 
minions. Here is the address verbatim: 

to : 
Michel miK Donohuu Or if Not found 
tO his Brother Pat Donohuu Or if Not found 
to his sister Kate Donohuu. 
Guvannos, broklin 
Am Eriky. 

Is it any wonder that “Not Found” should 
have to be written on this envelope? Where, in 
the world, is Am Eriky? 


AN EAGER AGENT. 


“Drummers” and agents who make themselves 
too busy, too importunate and too “numerous,” 
are likely to get a good deal of unsparing satire, 
We can imagine the infinite gusto with whicha 
humorous party who had been teased out of all 
endurance by one of them, would tell the follow. 
ing story at their expense: 


(Nor Founp.] 


Mr. Gunn is a life insurance agent. He heard 
the other day that a new family by the name of 
Kempner had moved into one of the houses of 
his row, So he dropped in at once to see if he 
could not take a policy for Mr. Kempner. Mrs, 
Kempner came to the parlor to see him. 

“T suppose,” said Gunn, “Mr. Kempner has no 
insurance on his life.’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Kempner. 

“Well, ’'d like to get him to take out a polic 
in our company. It’s the safest in the world; 
the largest capital, smallest rates and biggest 
dividends.” 

“Mr. Kempner don’t take much interest in 
such things now,” said Mrs. K. 

“Well, madam, but he ought to, in common 
No man knows when he will die, 
and by paying a small sum now, Mr. K. can 
leave his family in affluence. Id like to hand 
you, for him, a few pamphlets containing statis. 
tics wpon the subject; may 1?” 

“Ot course, if you wish to.” 

“Don’t youthink he can be induced to insure?” 
asked Gunn. 

“IT hardly think so,” replied Mrs. Kempner. 

“He is in good health, I suppose? Has he 
complained lately of being sick?” 

“Not lately.” 

“May Iask if he has any considerable wealth?” 

“Not a cent.” 

“Then of course he must insure. No poor man 
can neglect such an opportunity. I suppose he 
travels sometimes; goes about in railroad cars 
and other dangerous places ?”” 

“No; he keeps very quiet.” 

“Man of very steady habits, I s’pose?”’ 

“Very steady.” 

“He is just the man I want,” said Gunn. “I 
know I can sell him a policy.” 

“I don’t think you can,” replied Mrs. Kempner, 

“Why? When will he be at home? [ll call 
on him. I don’t know any reason why Ishouldn’t 
see him.” 

“7 know,” replied Mrs. K. 

“Why?” 

“He has been dead twenty-seven years!” said 
the widow. 

That Gunn went off. 
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DR. BRYDON AND HIS STRANGE 
ESCAPES. 

The lonely soldier of an old campaign, or the 
last veteran of a memorable event in an old war, 
is always an interesting character. He is gone 
now, but till lately there was one in England 
who carried alone the scars of a death-gantlet a8 
terrible as the “charge of the Light Brigade,” the 
sole survivor of thirteen thousand soldiers and 
camp-followers in the retreat from Cabul, in 
1842. The following is an account of his “hair- 
breadth escapes’’: 


After along ride with the retreating army, dur 
ing which the doctor’s comrades were falling 
thick as flies, his horse was shot from under him. 
Continuing, however, on foot, he was hailed bya 
brother officer, who, feeling himself mortally 
wounded, generously offered him the use of his 
horse. Dr. Brydon, perceiving that the other 
was dying, accepted the offer. " 

A long and terrible ride ensued. The more his 
companions thinned the more conspicuous he be 
came. Eventually, howevers getting clear of the 
enemy, he was beginning, to think he had es 
gg when he saw a native horseman pursulDg 
tim. 

The doctor’s horse being now much jaded, & 
hand-to-hand conflict became imminent, 80, 
ing for his loaded revolver, Brydon prepared for 
work, but was horrified to find that the long ride 
had jolted it through the cloth, and that be was 
defenceless, save for a sword broken half off in & 
previous encounter. Drawing this, he awaite 
the onslaught, and cre his antagonists 
n the hilt of his own. : 

The blow was directed at his head, and with 
such force that cutting throngh the base of his 
sword blade, it fell upon his left hand and it- 
flicted an ugly gash. Having now no weapon 
left but his sword-hilt, Dr. Brydon hurled this 
into the man’s face. The latter, however, soon 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





eat through the doctor’s head-piece and all the 
aves of & magazine which he had fortunately 
in it that morning. Unarmed, half 
stunned and hopeless, Brydon mechanically 
to recover the reins which had fallen on 

the off side of his horse’s neck, when, to his in- 
tense relief, his enemy turned abruptly and rode 
gway at a gallop. Nearly exhausted, Dr. Bry- 
arrived at Jelalabad, through the siege of 
which he afterwards went with the garrison un- 
der Sir Robert Sale. It was Dr. Brydon’s fate to 
in shut up with Sir Henry Lawrence, at 
Lucknow, where he was shot completely through 


the body. 
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For the Companion. 


A CAROL. 


Come, little children, come away, 

Leave awhile books, and work, and play; 

Come to the woods and Hear the birds sing, 

With songs as sweet come greet the glad spring. 
Winter’s cold blasts have ceased to blow, 

Gone are the icicles, gone is the snow; 

The grass is green in the meadows again, 

And the brook goes dashing adown the glen. 


You may see the buds on the maple tree, 

And hark! there’s the note of the chickadee-dee. 
You may find the Mayflower sweet and bright, 
And pure little snowdrop dressed in white ; 
There’s a murmur of insect life in the air, 

The squirrel comes out from his winter’s lair, 

The swallow flies up to the far-off blue,— 

All things are joyful, and why not you? 


Then children come to the woods away, 
Come and make merry this bright spring day; 
Come sing like the bird and sport like the brook, 
And gather the flower from its secret nook. 
But beyond the fair earth and beyond the blue sky, 
Let us look to the Giver who dwelleth on high; 
For every blossom, and bird, and bee, 
Is telling His praises, and why not we? 

RuTH CHESTERFIELD. 
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For the Companion. 
MRS. MARSTON’S HIRED HELP. 


Ms. Marston was busy. She was always 
busy, but to-day besides that she was busy there 
were several up and down wrinkles between her 
eyebrows. She felt cross. And no wonder! 
Naughty Norah had asked leave to go into the 
tity the afternoon before, and had not come 
back, as she had promised. And here was the 
daily housework and the week’s baking to be 
done, and nobody to do it all but Mrs. Marston. 

She was working in the summer kitchen, a 
cool shed with two opposite doors opening out- 
ward to admit the fresh breezes, and gauze 
screens to keep out the flies. 


— Marston was beating eggs very vigorously 
“none of the screens was pushed open and a 
—e head peeped in. The deep wrinkles 
- . Marston’s face smoothed out wonder- 

yas she glanced up at her caller; for Pussy 
Shaw's black hair had not been taken out of its 
—— that morning, and the little knobs 
2 out in all directions over her head. 
‘ ‘mornin’, Miss Marston,” said Pussie; 

try frogey day!” 

(The sun never shone clearer.) 

morning, Pussie; come in, wont you?” 

fie noc _— in and the screen sprang back 
Be brung my things and I’m goin’ up into 
* accit, Miss Marston,” said Pussie, showing 
. apron full of her own little toys, while her 
he & famous rag doll, was tucked un- 
“*moniously under one arm, 


7 


| Mrs. Marston’s attic was Pussy’s favorite play- 
room. It was not a large, open garret, but was 
cut up into queer little apartments, and in one 
of the smallest of these stood Fannie Marston’s 
out-grown doll-house. The doll furniture was | 
gone now, but the little kitchen and parlor re- | 
mained, and the wonderful little door that actu- 
ally opened was still there; and Pussie Shaw, 
| who lived next door to Mrs. Marston, was al- 
| lowed to play in the attic and use the doll-house 
| when she pleased. That was because she was 
| not meddlesome. 
| But to-day Pussie only went as far as the 
| stairs; then she came back. 

“Where’s Norah, Miss Marston?” 

Pussie spoke always with a lisp which I can- 
not attempt to describe. 

“Norah did not come back last night,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Marston, the wrinkles in her ‘ore- 
| head deepening again, “and I have all the work 
| to do alone.” 
| “Don’t you want me to help yer?” 
| “Do you think you could, Pussie?” 

“O, yes! I know how to do lots! I like to 
| stem raisins, and I can beat eggs.” 

And seeing Mrs. Marston made no objection, 
Pussie dumped her toys in a chair, seated Susan 
Maria on top of them, and gave a few extra 
whisks to the eggs which Mrs. Marston had just 
finished beating. Fortunately the egg-beater did 
not spatter. 
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“You going to make a scraush pie?” asked 
Pussie. 
“No. I thought I should make a pudding to- 


day,’’ answered Mrs. Marston. 

“O, I know a good way to make a puggin’!”’ 
and reaching down Mrs. Marston’s cook-book, 
Pussie seated herself sideways in the rocking- 
chair and pretended to read. 

“Quarter past egg-shells and sulleraters four 
and five, and forty-six, forty-eight; jelly you put 
in and cold water and hot water just as much as 
that. Quarter past eight you put it in the oven 
and it bakes away till you’re almost crazy.” 

Mrs. Marston’s forehead was as smooth as 
satin now, and a smile was actually creeping 
into the corners of her mouth. 

“Tt is too late for that pudding now, Pussie, if 
; it has to go into the oven at quarter past eight. 
What kind of jelly do you use in it?” 

“O, Pll tell you how to make it,” and whisk- 
ng over the leaves of the cook-book, she read 
again. 

“Three feet of water, four inches of heaven, 
| six pounds of sugar, three inches of jelly. Don’t 
; you think that would make it pretty good?” 

“Very good indeed,” said Mrs. Marston, and 
now she was actually laughing. “Do you know 
any more such nice rules?” 

“O, yes; heaps of ’em!’’ and Pussie was just 
opening her mouth to read another when her 
mamma came in. 

“Why, Pussie! What are you doing here?” 

“°?Tendin’ to my own little business,’ an- 
swered Pussie, composedly, from her rocking- 
chair. 

“I hope she has not troubled you, Mrs. Mars- 
ton,”’ said Pussie’s mamma. 

“Not at all, Mrs. Shaw. She is my hired help 
this morning. What shall I give you for wages, 
Pussie?”” 

“Please,”’ said Pussie, hesitating, “I should 
like one of your scalloped cookies.” 

“There are not many girls who are willing to 
work for their board,’ said Mrs. Marston, laugh- 
ing, as she gave Pussie not one, but two cookies. 

“Come, child,” said Mrs. Shaw, “you and I 
are going to grandma’s this afternoon, and i 
want to get you ready.” 

So Pussie gathered her toys into her apron 
again, tucked her Susan Maria under her arm 
| and trotted home with her mother. 

She had found Mrs. Marston frowning; she 
left her smiling and singing. And if you know 
how much easier work is when you smile than 
when you frown, you know how much Pussie 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. To pass away. 4. A crayon. 
2. Charming. 5. A flood gate. 
3. A wide street. 6. A small hole. 


2. 
FORTY-ONE HIDDEN BIRDS. 

The following nonsensical paragraph contains the 
names of forty-one birds; 

Mrs. Wander scowled to see Mag piece down 
Clark’s pantaloons, so he could go from the nursery 
to gather wheatears by the brook. The thought of 
Jack dawned upon his mind, for he was sailing his 
kite across Bill Daw’s field far east of Martin’s hov- 
el, erroneously regretting that his pants were duck. 
The adjutant soon came in, and laid in his lap wings 
of various elegant birds, and Piper said, 3, don’t 
— poor Will, for his dog did wag tail, and went 
swiitly, stealing upon the birds wallowing near the 
luinber, though the awkward coot looked stern and 
over avengeful at the knot of fowls eating corn, 
crakeing and puffing and quailing like a steamer 
ducking a ruffled secretary. H. K. SANDERSON. 


3. 
REBUS. 





BIBLICAL ACROSTIC, 


Times of David. 
Of royal race, on both feet lame, 
For love’s sake David’s guest became. 


His reign was filled with war and gloom; 
His head was laid in Abner’s tomb. 


A runner who sd tidings brought, 
Whereat King David was distraught. 


The place where first King David reigned 
Before all Israel he gained. 


As light of foot as untamed roe, 
The spear of Abner laid him low. 


A mountain famed for cedar trees; 
The Psalmist sings to us of these. 


These six initials give the name 
Of one not noticed much by fame; 
Who knew and loved young David well; 
To save his life a lie did tell; 

Was parted from him; to him went ;— 
Which caused a dear friend to lament; 
And, thinking, may be, of that friend, 
Despised King David in the end. 


5. 
BLANKS FILLED BY TRANSPOSITIONS, 
I was —— upon — —— of fine mettle. 
In starting —— he got —— a raft with one " 
The carried his stones to the jeweller in — 


X. ¥.Z. 











Th of a mineral substance may be deter- 
mined by a — —. B. 





Conundrums. 


Why is your shadow like false friends? Because 
it follows only in sunshine. 
When is a bow nota bow? When it is a bowknot. 
A woman’s pride and a sailor’s guide—The needle. 
Why is a dandy like a venison steak? Because 
he’s a bit of a buck. 
; The “Bump of Destructiveness’—A railway col- 
ision. 
Which is the oldest tree? The elder, of course. 
Why is a whisper forbidden in polite society? Be- 
cause it is not aloud. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Daring, Rudder, Unio, [V., Dace, Stars. DRvu- 
Ips, GROVES. 

2. You always see nuts to crack on this page. 

3. Stand, Tenor, Andre, Norma, Dream. 

4. Sweden, Spain, Italy, Denmark, Greece, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Norway, Germany, England, 
Portugal, France, Austria, Russia, Turkey, Holland. 

5. Elephants and car trains bear their trunks on 
before. 





“WHO WILL SUFFER?” 

It is now Twenty-six years since Dr. ToBIAs’ VENE- 
TIAN LINIMENT was put before the public; warranting it 
to cure Chronic Rheumatism, Headache, Cuts, Burns, 
Bruises, Old Sores, Pains in the Limbs, Back and Chest; 
and it never has failed. Sold by Druggists. Depot, 10 
Park Place, New York. 19—4t 


AGENTS—READ THIS. 


We will pay agents a salary of $25 per week and ex- 
penses, or allow a large commission, to sell our great dis- 
covery and Works of Art. Address THE WESTERN 
ART ASSOCIATION, Chicago, Ill. 22—2t 

for $1 50, furnishing delightful ainuse- 


BOYS | ment and suitable for mae. % 
—4 


Boston Hand Stamp Co., 48 Winter Street. 











You can buy the Gem Printing Press 
with 3 Alphabets of Type, all complete, 





Printing Presses."nraae! 
Size foi = Si Sire 
S6m: mak ie | $ i 1 osha Ein 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 


vertising. Boya and Amatcurs bave delight- 
fulamusement and money making. Send stam 





_VAILL’S 
Manutactured in great variety. 


Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


pss of folding cane seat chais for 
= the South and tropica!countries. 
4 For sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentce and Manut’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 
Say where you saw this Advertisement. 


NENTEEL EMPLOYMENT. A Lady Agent 
WF wanted in every town in the United States. Articles 
of acknowledged merit. Liberal inducements to those de- 
siring an honorable and_Incrative business, For particeu- 
lars address MILLER BROTLIERS, P. O. Box 4i04, _— 
York. 2 

































DICTIONARY OF POPULAR QUOTA- 
TIONS which ave in daily use. ‘taken trom the 
Latin, French, Spanish and Halian Languages. With 
English translations. To which is added a collection of 
English Proverbs. Price 15 cents. 

The Young Angler. Comteining instructions for 

weparing Rods, Lines, Reels, Hooks, Baits, ete. Also, 
low and Where to Fish, to which is added How to lad- 
dle a Boat. Hlustrated. Price 10 cents. 
The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
eic., cie., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, lrish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth« 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends Price 15 cents. 

Lither of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by NAPPY HOURS COMPANY, Ko. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 1 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 
One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 

move all kinds of worms froma whole family. GEO. C, 

GOODWIN & CO., Boston. 12—261 








BUTTON-HOLE WORKER. 











New an m- : lifetime, 
proved. Patented ys stitching oo 
eb. 3, 1874. done fine or coarse, 





It is tae 
the most useful im- eh and with perfec 
mechanical accu- 


cu 
bu tton-holes re 


more per Pr, ‘ whole. We 
fect Button-Holesk Z bigs 
with it than the 
most experienced £ 
hand can without! 
~ wil not get out: 
of order; will last @ a semple Button- 
Hole Worker and Cutter, full directions for use, agent's price 
listand sample of our entirely new and novel way of canvase~ 
ing, on receipt of 75 centa. Money Jetters are registered now 

Cts. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mention this paper. 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., M'f'rs, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


THE PERUVIAN 
SYRUP Vitalizes and En- 
riches the Blood, Tones Up 
the System, Builds = the 
Broken-Down, Cures Dys- 
Liver Complaint, 

psy, Chronic Diarrhea, 
Boils, Nervous Affections, 
Chills and Fevers, Humors, 
Loss of Constitutional Vig- 
or, Diseases of the Kidneys 
and Bladder, Female Com- 
plaints, and all Diseases 
originating in a bad st: te of 
the blood, or accomp: nied 
by debility or a low state of 
the system. Thousands have been changed by the use of 
this remedy from wea ly, suffering creatures, to 
strong, healthy and happy men and women; and invalids 
cannot reasonably hesitate to e ita trial. 

Caution.—Be sure you the right article. See that 
“PERUVIAN SYRU s blown in the glass. 

F -page —, containing a history of the PERU- 
VIAN SYRUP, a valuable paper on progress in medical 
science, a treatise on Iron i 
from distinguished physician 
be sent free to any address. SE'l 
Proprietors, 86 Harrison Avenue, 
generally. 


Di TIMES. We are selling at a great sacrifice, 
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Limed agent, testimonials 
gymen and others, will 
He W.FOWLE & SONS, 
Boston. Sold by dealers 
19—4t 








that pair of fine Oil Chromos, ‘““Morning Kisses’ 

and Pleasant Dreams.’”’ Scent to any address, 

mounted and ready for traming on receipt of 35 cents. 
They are gems. Size 8x10. Worth $150. Warranted fine 
Chromos. A. 8S. ANTHONY & CO., Publishers, New 
Bedford, Mass. 10—eowl3t 
















Forty Years’ Trial has proved 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


Paysons and Briggs’ Indelible Ink 


BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN, 


Waa singly or in COMBINATION, are sold by all 
druggists and fancy goods dealers. Canvass- 
ers wanted by 





F. H. STODDARD & CO., Northampton, Mass. 
Samples sent free for 75 cents. 


15—13t 





That splendid new field game which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, will be brought ont this spring in sets of eight dif- 
ferent stvles, at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beantiful game cannot be 
described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cat- 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on application. 
i- WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 











; had helped. M. T. C. 





CELSI0e for circular, speciinens, etc., to the Maneatis, 
, LSE 
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Terms Free. Address 


- »er day at home. 
¥ & €6., Meriden, Conn. | $5 to $20 Woo Srixsox & Co., Portland, Me. 14 














The Susscrivrion Prick of the CompANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the vear. 

Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can | 
be changed. | 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notifled by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. | 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Lette.s to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











A TRAVELLING BOULDER. 

On one of the hills over the Hoosac Tunnel is a gi- 
gantic boulder, estimated to weigh about 510 tons. 
A careful examination has satisfied geologists that it 
has come from Oak Hill, a loftier mountain on the 
other side of a valley. This valley is a broad one, 
and is 1,300 feet deep. How did the boulder get 
ncross? It would be easy for it to roll from the 
mountain-side down into the valley, but how could it 
roll up hundreds of feet on the other side? Many 
other boulders, some large and others small, are 
found around it, and scattered for about thirty miles 
in a south-easterly direction. How did they manage 
to travel so far? 

The geologists answer the question. They ascribe 
the motive power to ice and snow, to glaciers and 
icebergs. Huge glaciers, like those in Greenland 
and the Alps, once covered the Hoosac Mountains, 
and pushed forward gigantic masses of stone and 
earth. Afterwards the mountains may have been 
tunder the sea, and icebergs, melting, dropped huge 
boulders along their track. It is not easy to imagine 
nny other agency with power to lift and move such 
immense weights. 

a en 


AFRAID OF A THUNDER STORM. 


Mrs. Somerville, the famous mathematician, who 
died a few months ago, gives an amusing account of 
the fear of a thunder storm which prevailed in her 
home in girlhood. 

Her mother always trembled when a storm was ap- 
proaching. She prepared for it by taking out the 
steel pins which fastened her cap. Seating herself 
on asofa at a safe distance from the fireplace, she 
read aloud passages from the Bible, selecting often 
the sublime descriptions of storms in the Psalms. 
Little Mary, who dreaded the thunder, was frightened 
the more by the strong language of the Bible. To 
crown the whole, a beautiful pointer dog, named 
Hero, that lived out of doors, used to rush into the 
house with a howl at the first clap of thunder, and 
hide his head between Mary’s knees. The father 
would laugh at them all, but generally closed the 
window-shutters to please his wife, and she sat in 
the dark with the Bible in her lap as a protector. 
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VALUE OF A COMMON SCHOOL EDU- 
CATION, 

The saying that “the twenty-four letters of the al- 
phabet contain the key to all knowledge” is a good 
one, but fortunately not too good to be true. And 
words like the following are full of noble encourage- 
ment to those who cannot learn more than “the 
three R’s,”’ Reading, ’Riting and ’Rithmetic. 

This is from Edward Everett: “To read the Eng- | 
lish mngeage well, to write with dispatch a neat, | 
legible hand, and be master of the first four rules of 
arithmetic, so as to dispose of at once, with accu- 
racy, every question of figures which comes up in 
practice,—L call this a good education. And if you 
add the ability to write pure, grammatical English, 
I regard it a3 an excellent education. These are the 
tools. You can do much with them, but you are 
helpless without them. They are the foundation; 
and unless you begin with these, all your flashy at- 
tainments, a little geology, and all other ologies and 
osophies, are ostentatious rubbish.” 
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A LIFE WONDERFULLY SPARED. 


THE YOUTH’ 
ose, On the Saturday pose an teks after | 


er disappearance, a man crossing a farm some two 
miles from the village discovered the body of a 


| woman, half covered with water, lying on a swampy | 


piece of ground. | 
The body was removed to a neighboring house and | 
a physician called. Stimulants being given her, | 
after awhile she revived sufficiently to give the par- | 
ticulars of her strange disappearance. She stated | 
that, after leaving home, she proceeded to the Central 
ailway, and finding her clothes in an oiled condi- | 
tion, she concluded to remain in a piece of woods | 
near the track until night, and then return home. | 
There she fell asleep, and did not awake until Sun- | 
day morning, when she found herself so prostrated | 
with the cold that she could not move. From that 
time until her discovery by the man she remained in | 
an unconscious condition. She was missing nearly 
nine days. Life and strength are returning slowly, 
and the physician in charge entertains hopes of her | 
recovery. That a woman could lie exposed to the | 
elements for eight days, with no food or drink, and | 
now be alive and recovering, almost surpasses belief. 
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ALMOST EVERY THING, 

There is just one kind of retaliation which seems | 

quite allowable. When a conceited person tries to | 

make fun of another, we are always glad to see that | 

person paid back inthe same coin. The following 

case is an amusing instance of this sort: 


A young fellow much given to quizzing people, 
went into an eating-saloon and with quite a deal of 
flourish took a seat at one of the tables. A colored 
waiter approached him with a look of inquiry on his 
shining face. 

“Well, sah?” 

“What have you got to eat?” asked the customer. 
“QO, got almost any thing, boss.” 

“You have, eh?” 

“Yes, sah, shuer.”’ 

“Almost any thing. Well, well, give me a plate of | 
that,” said he, looking earnestly at the darkey. 





catching the fellow’s idea of quizzing him, he yelled 
to the cook at the farther end of the room,— | 

‘One plate of hash!” 

“What's that? 
you understand ? 
spoke of.”’ | 
“Well, sah, dar’s most every thing in hash. And 
the negro roared heartily in the enjoyment of the joke 
that he had turned upon the quizzer. 
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A POLICEMAN’S RUSE, 


A new policeman at Holyoke outgeneraled a party 
of gamblers who were playing in John Sullivan’s 
saloon on Sunday. The doors and windows were | 
locked, suggesting a brilliant piece of strategy. He | 
caught a cat which was near, and carrying it up to 
the —— just outside of the door, gently but firmly 
stepped on aforesaid cat’s tail, which caused such a 
mewing and screeching as to speedily bring some- 
body to the door, when the officer walked in and 
found four men, whom he walked off to the lock-up. 


The policeman’s proceeding might be classed under 
“cruelty to animals,”’ still the cat ought to be will- 
ing to suffer a little in the cause of law and public 


morality. 
nas Dianova 


LIVE CREATURES IN SNOW-WATER, 


One reason why spring is an unhealthy season is 
suggested in the following: 


The Montreal Star says that Dr. Edwards has ad- 
dressed a communication to the Mayor of that city 
on the subject of the refuse covered up by the snow 
on the streets, which eventually, he thinks, will be 
desiccated by March winds, distributed as fine dust 
in the houses, and inhaled on the streets. He says 
that he finds that, within an hour or two of melting, 
the snow-water contains a swarm of living organ- 
isms, including most of the infusory animalcule and 
a variety of worms and vibriones, a teaspoonful be- 
coming, in fact, a miniature aquarium, and a few 
grains of the dust mentioned containing more filth, 
animal life and germs of disease than a block of ice 
six hundred pounds in weight. 
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DRUGGING BABIES. 
The Popular Science Monthly says: 


One of the great dangers attending the use of 
various sedatives employed in the nursery, like 
soothing syrup, is that they tend to produce the 
“opium habit.” These quack medicines owe their 
soothing and quieting effects to the action of opium, 
and the infant is by them given a morbid appetite 
for narcotic stimulants. The offering for sale of 
such nostrums should be prohibited, as tending to 
the physical deterioration of the race. In India 
mothers give to their infants sugar pills containing 
opium, and the result is a languid, sensual race of 
hopeless debauchees. In the United States the pois- 
onous dose is administered under another name; but 
the consequences will probably be the same. 
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A SHARP KNIFE JOKE, 


A story comes from a neighboring city, in which a 
young man, with a strongly developed tendency for 
ge jokes on his fellow-creatures on the 
first of — was himself victimized. He attached 
a fine pocket-knife to a fine linen thread and left the 
knife in the street, the string running to the store. 
What was his surprise to see a man pick up that 
knife, put it in his pocket and walk calinly and se- 
renely away! The explanation of this phenomenon 
lies in the fact that a carriage had passed over the 
string, cutting it in two. He doesn’t like to hear 
anybody mention the first of April now.— Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 
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EXPRESSIVE, 

The French freshman in Yale who shouted his 
joy over a triumph of his society in a party compaign, 
“Alas, alas, Linonia’s got de victory!’ had a sense 
of the eloquence of interjections, though he got them 
rather misplaced. Talleyrand did better. 


Talleyrand’s sarcastic brevity is adduced as an 
example of brief epistles. He wrote to a lady whose 





Although “death rides on every breeze,” it seems | 
strangely to avoid sometimes those who lie most | 
in its power. The Jnter-Ocean says: 

An almost incredible instance of endurance and 
Vitality is that of a woman living at Rome, N 
On March 21st, a Mrs. Haak was missed from home. 


Diligent search was made for her, but all to no pur- | Agrikoi, it would appear, is a rather handy lady. 


husband had died suddenly, “Ah, madame; and 
then, on hearing of her wedding soon after, he wrote, 
“O, madame !”’ 

— * 


A VIENNA JOURNAL contains the following ad- 
| aes “Anna Agrikoi, sick nurse, watches 


e bodies, repairs straw chairs, applies leeches, 
and makes try, desserts, and delicacies.” 


The waiter returned his gaze for a moment, and | } 


I ordered a plate of ‘that.’ Didn’t | ) 
‘Almost any thing’—which you |; 


S COMPANION. 
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To Mothers. — Buriett’s Kalliston is peculiarly 
adapted to the bathing of infants. It allays all tendency 
to inflammation, is perfectly harmless, and imparts to the 
skin aclear and healthy appearance. 











You SHOULD see Mr. Paine’s new Furniture Warehouse | 
on Canal Street, Boston, and go into the largest show- | 
rooms in America, and see the new styles now on exhibi- | 
tion and get their price list. If you cannot go send for it 
by mail. Ask for the new one. 


AN EXTENDED PorpuLarity.—Each year finds “Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches’’ in new localities in various parts of | 
the world, For relieving Coughs, Colds, and Throat Dis- | 
eases, the Troches have been proved reliable. Obtain only | 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” and do not take any of the 1 
worthless imitations that may be offered. Sold every- | 
where. | 


| 





NE OF THE BEST PLACES in town to ob- 
tain complete outfits of Clothing for Boys is FENNO’s, 
corner of Washington and Beach Streets. You can pur- | 
chase there every thing that a boy requires in wearing ap- | 
parel at the very lowest prices, and the articles in material | 
and manufacture will be of the very best quality. Those 
who have once traded at this establishment always do so | 
again, confident that they will receive courteous treatment 
and a good bargain.— Sunday Courier. 22—It 


ANTED, Picture Agents, overyyiene, Male and 
Female. 13,500 retailed by one. YHITNEY & CO., | 
Norwich, Conn. ONG ___ Weowtf_ | 


ONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check | 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars | 
FREE. 8.M.Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 19— 


EST OFFER TO LADY OR GENT. Agents 
—address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box 141, 
Northampton, Mass. 14—-tf 


PREVENTIVE. Children that soil the Bedding 
can be cured. One bottle of ‘Constitution Water 
will do it. Dose 15 to 40 drops. For sale by all Drug- 
gists. 22—4t 
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EAUTY’S GREATEST CHARM. Clean, 

sound, white teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl 
Tooth Powder. Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., 
New York. 10—ly 


5 ADDRESS OR VISITING Cards printed in 
best style, sent by mail for 25 cents. Samples of 15 
styles, all colors, for 10 cents. Agent’s outfit, 20 cents. 
—t ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston. 


OW to make money ot home. Boys and Girls!! 
Transfer and scrapbook pictures, Chromos, Photo- 
— and frames. Sell like hot cakes. a cata- 
ogue FREE. Kequires no talk or experience for good 
sales. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
2eow22t 
HOSE WHO SUFFER from nervous irritations, 
itching iness, and the d fort that follows 
from an enfeebled and disordered state of the system, 
should take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and cleanse the 
blood. Purge out the lurking distemper that undermines 
the health, and the constitutional vigor will return. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STZ Bxz Fans. 




















43 Sold by all dealers. ly 
VISIT THE 
Mammoth Carpet Store 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY. 
Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, 
Window Shades, 


IN ALL VARIETIES, 
—AT— 
Wholesale Prices. 


147, 149, 151, 153 FRIEND STREET, 
54, 56, 58, 60 CANAL STREET, 
South Side Boston and Maine Pass. Depot, 


BOSTON. 


N. B.—Our store being wholly on the lower floor cus- 
tomers will find it very convenient. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 19—4t 


Burnett's Kalliston 


As a Wash for the Complexion, has no equal. It is dis- 
tinguished for its cooling and soothing properties, and is 
admirably adapted to all unnatural conditions of the skin; 
removing tan, sunburn, freckles, redness and roughness 
of the skin, ete., curing chapped hands and allaying the ir- 
ritation caused by the bites of mosquitos and other an- 
noying insects. 








“It imparts to the skin a peculiar softness of texture.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

“The result of its use is a perfectly healthy action of 
the skin.”—Boston Traveller. 

“One of the best cosmetics it has been our fortune to 
use.”— Pictorial. 





Marlboro’, Mass., July 11. 
Messrs. JOSEPH BURNETT & Co.: 

Gents,—A single application of the Kalliston has re- 
moved the freckles from the face of my little boy, leaving 
his skin smooth and fair. And in all cases of sunburn, or 
irritation of the skin, it has proved itself a perfect remedy. 

I can refer you to several cases of obstinate cutaneous 
disease, in which the Kalliston has had a wonderfully 
good effect. The daughter of one of my neighbors had 
suffered for many years from eruptions and painful in- 
flammation of the skin, leaving it in several places puck- 
ered and quite red. Your Kalliston has caused the skin 
to become soft and smooth, and the inflammation and 
redness have nearly disappeared. 


Yours respectfully, J. M. BOYD. 


This preparation is admirably adapted to all unnatural 
conditions of the skin. It renders the skin soft, thereby 
relieving its glandular parts, and inducing that fine action 
of the capillaries which imparts both beauty and health 
to the complexion. It may be relied upon for promoting 
the healthy condition of the skin and beautifying the 
complexion. 19—4t 
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“Oak Hall,” nifiesisa He a 


The largest stock and finest assortment ever shown at 


OAK HALL! 


NOW READY FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEarR, 


HAMMOCKS! 


To dealers in large quantities, or at retail. 


32, 34, 36, 38 North Street. 


CARPETS. 
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GOLDTHWAIT SNOW & KNIGHT, 


43 and 45 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, 


Invite the Public to an Inspection of their 


SPRING STOCK. 


No Quotation shall be Lower. 
19—4t 





Something Every Boy and Girl Wants. 
The Patent Ornamental Autograph 


bum. 
These Albums contain from five to fifteen beautifully 


flourished birds with scroll forname. Three sizes. Prices 
from 70 cents to $2 Size No. 2, 15 birds, 44¢x7 inches, 
by mail, for $100. Same in morocco, $1 25. Also, 


Beautiful Ornamental Cards. 
Sample dozen by mail on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars 
free. Address, H. W. SHAYLOR, Portland, Me. 2 
BEAUTIFUL, 


EVER-BLOOMING ROSES 


A SPECIALTY. 


STRONG POT-PLANTS 


Sent SAFELY by mail, postpaid. Five Splendid va- 
rieties, $1; Twelve do., $2. For 10 cts. additional 
we send MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM ROSE. Elegant Deserip- 
tive Catalogue, FREE. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Rose Growers, 
12 WEST GROVE, Chester Co., Pa. 
SELF-INKING PEARL PRESS. 
New and valuable invention. Every busi- 
ness man should have one. Presses and 
Outfits from $10 upwards. Send stamp 


‘or Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cuts, dé. 
Golding & Co., 14 Kilby st, Boston. 


, Send Us Fifteen Cents 


AND RECEIVE 


18 PAGES NEW MUSIC 


By return mail, worth in sheet music form $2 50. The 
FOLIO. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
Boston, Mass 
NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
The best yet invented for Amatelt 
and Business Purposes, and Unstl 
assed tor General Job Printers, Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOO S 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Even 
Description ot 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St., Boston, Mas* 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. A 


Your NAME neatly printed on 50 fine Bristol Canis 


; Y 
and a nice gilt box of Perfume, sent postpaid, for 


cents. Address E. N. HYERS, Pekin, Ill. 


EDEOGRAPHY” 42st. scott: 


- Writing by Sound; 8 com 
plete system vf Phonetic Short Hand—the 
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shortest, most sine 
easy, and comprehensive, enabling any one, in a short time, ‘tb 
trials, speeches, sermons, &c. The Lord's Prayer is write 
forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words per minute. rs ‘vanted 
ployed should learn thisart. Price, by mail, 50 Cts. Age Pe 
2ddress T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 S. Seventh Street, Phila 
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